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q ONTRARY to the reiterated as- as well as the exterior, the number of 


sertion by our art critics that pub- houses now characterized by good taste 
lic taste in America has not yet Nowhere else has this modern feeling 


arrived at the point of real appreciation 
of the fundamental element of art in the 
work of our own artists who possess the 
ability to produce work evidencing such 
quality, there has been growing in this 
country a very lively, and now very ac- 
curate, public taste. Perhaps in no field 
of art is this more tangibly evidenced 
than in that considerable and extremely 
important branch of architecture devoted 
to the design of private houses. For if 
public taste had not progressed far 
enough for the house-building public to 
demand homes designed and carried out 
with this element of taste dominating the 
entire conception, architects would not 
have been, nor be, as they now are, con- 
tinually commissioned to design and 
carry to a complete finish, on the interior 
‘ 


for good taste in private architecture de- 
veloped to such an extent as in America. 
The fact that this desire for a true artis- 
tic atmosphere in private houses is new 
will hardly be questioned when we go 
back in thought even a few years, to that 
interval following the confusion of style 
coincident with the sudden and tremen- 
dously rapid — scientific development 
which dominated the nineteenth century. 

Well within the memory of many of 
us, and still standing today for all of us 
to see, in all of their fantastic detail, are 
the multitude of houses characterized, in 
the country, by turrets and towers, vari- 
ous-shaped windows, peculiar balustrade 
patterns, wild “piazzas” with turned col- 
umns, and naive touches of stained glass; 
and, in the city, by brown stone fronts 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN 
FOWLER, ESO., 


HOUSE OF ARTHUR A 
PEAPACK, N. J 


and ultra-complicated black walnut  in- 
teriors. Twenty-five years ago every 
means possible was sought by the ma- 
jority of designers of country houses to 
obtain a picturesque effect by using what 
was then considered picturesque detail, 
not realizing that the secret of real deco 
rative is by composition and the 
consequent proper arrangement of mass 
—the only means of producing an artis- 
tically correct ensemble. The ability to 
design on broad principles is now, how- 
ever, the common possession of a large 
and growing group of architects in this 
country. 

The charm of the dissymmetrical in 
domestic architecture, with the accom- 
panying intimate character so often called 
picturesque, has manifested itself par- 
ticularly in English design, and it has 
done so from the very beginning of the 
private house in England, that is, from 
the sixteenth century on. The establish 
ment of the modern home came with the 
building of the manor houses at the 
break-up of the feudal system; at the 
end, therefore, of the medieval era, and 
well timed with the arrival of the Renais- 
sance in its first or romantic nhase. This 
romantic style lasted throuch the glor- 
ious seventeenth century of English 
architecture, through the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean periods, 

Early in the eighteenth century, how- 
ever. England became self-conscious, 
both intellectually and artistically. The 


etfect 
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new classical revival in letters and art 
found its great exponents in Joseph Ad- 
dison and Christopher Wren. Art there- 
upon thoroughly symmetrical; 
letters, lite and society took on an arti 
ficial tone, and primness and polish be 
came the fashion and order of the day. 
This balancing about axes, both intel 
lectual and architectural, continued, and 
in the latter instance reached its highest 
development in the lovely but sophisti 
cated work of the Brothers Adam. If 
we have called the seventeenth century 
the romantic period, might we not, there 
designate the eighteenth century 
as the sophisticated period of private 
architecture ¢ 

Then very suddenly, that is, when we 
speak in terms of art development, came, 
with the ushering in of the nineteenth 
century, the era of cheap printing and 
quick transportation, with the result that 
the world from the beginning of the cen 
tury was flooded with pictures and prints 


became 


fore 


of architectural material. Desig 
could readily find examples of bun 
of all periods and the break-up of the 


orderly development of 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
A. FOWLER, ESO., 


HOUSE OF ARTHUR 
PEAPACK, N. J 


From the ultra-sophistication of the late 
Georgian work the house-building world 
was shortly plunged into the “goody 
goody” period of Victoria and Albert 
The Neo-Gothic style came forth and 
flourished, and the antimacassar and 
Turkey red curtain had their day. This 
period may well be called a period of 
artistic sleep. 

But with the coming of the twentieth 
century the artistic world has seen the 
beginning of the new Renaissance; a vig- 
orous school has now arisen in England, 
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Hewitt & Bottomley, Architects, 


with men like Ernest Newton and E. L. 
Lutyens leading the new group of house 
designers. In our country a host of 
skilled designers are standing forth, as is 
very natural in a land where so many 
new homes are being built. 

Additional impetus has been given to 
the movement of country house-building 
by the automobile. With the coming of 
motor transportation a great area of 
country has been opened up for oc- 
cupancy, country which was otherwise 
too remote from railroads to be acces- 
sible for families whose members were 
intimately connected with business af- 
fairs. Most of these houses are perman- 
ent residences and are occupied through- 
out the year. 

Every such house, according to our 
methods of design today, must be care- 
fully planned to meet the individual needs 
of the individual family by which it is 
destined to be occupied. We no longer 
build from type plans, for the public has 
become educated to the point of knowing 
that as individuals, and as individual 
families, they can obtain individual homes 


absolutely designed to fit their own needs. 
With this development of dignity in our 
American life has come the desire to live 
as one wishes and not as one’s neighbors 
decree. The parlor of twenty-five years 
ago exists no longer, while the living 
room is today the principal room par ex 
cellence. This room is, 
coming the chief 
house-planning and, with the dining 
room, governs the ground plan of a 
moderate-sized house. The old idea of 
rooms en suite is rapidly being aban- 
doned, whereas the desire for privacy in 
the home is increasing. This means the 
death-knell of the folding door and the 
final coup-de-grace of unnecessary doors 
in general. 

A room, as such, has four walls. Those 
which happen to face on the outside of 
the building are primarily to keep out the 
weather, but those that are partitions are 
to keep out the rest of the house; it 
would, therefore, appear extremely il- 
logical to put doors in such walls other 
than those necessary to pass through and 
then close. 


be- 
American 


therefore, 
study in 


It is in the arrangement of the second 
floor, the floor containing the sleeping 
apartments, that American architects 
have far surpassed their contreres 1n 
other countries. Lerhaps this 
accounted for by 


ving, in 


Way be 
meth 
which we, a people yf 
readily gained wealth, indulge. Hlowevet 
] 


may be. today, even in the most mod- 


nore luxurious 


od Ot 


+} 


est of homes, facilities for bathing and 
for storage of clothing are almost unt- 
versally amply provided. ‘The old house 
ot one bathroom has disappeared, for the 
increasing demand for privacy requires 
that bathing and dressing accommoda 
tions be provided, without subjecting the 
inmates of a house to the annoyance ol 
delay or exposure. It seems a general 


proposition, therefore, that simplicity of 
composition, elimination of meaningless 
and 


color 


detail, avoidance of useless height 
use of material and 

should govern the ture of a 
house: and that individual comfort, 
maximum convenience and 


consistent 


archite 


a proper de 
gree of privacy should govern its plan. 
Messrs. Hewitt and Bottomley, of New 


York City, were commissioned by Mr. 
\rthur A. Fowler to build, at Peapack, 
New Jersey, the house he rewith illus 


house was not built all at 
The central portion was first 
house and 
and the din 
bedrooms over and 
the kitchen wing on the other side were 
built later. The accompanying illustra 
tions show this recently tinished house to 


trated. lhe 
one time 
built as a 
the living room on one sick 
room with the 


S¢ parate compete 


ing 


be an excellent example of our new school 
of good taste. Messrs. Hewitt and Bot 
tomley were, in this case, wisely per- 
mitted by their client to design a house 
close to the ground, that is, with the first 
floor raised but slightly 
finished grade of the exterior. The myth 
of that vy, a great light 
ellar, three-fourths of which is generally 
utterly useless, had been exploded in this 
instance. The occupants of the house, 
therefore, are able to step directly out of 
their lower floor windows on to the 
ground outside. To this one feature alone 
is due great charm and a certain “‘inti- 
mateness” of character and it is to this 
same feature that many English houses 


very above the 


so-called necessity a 
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owe their charm; yet it is but recently 
in this country that architects have been 
allowed by their clients to remove the 
unnecessary stilts from beneath the 
houses they plan, as well as to omit the 
unnecessary attic floor; fear of 
and heat above being no longer 
the unsurmountable the 
chent, who has at last become willing to 
take his architect’s advice in 
these two points. 
hand in hand with public taste. 
Chis house in question depends for its 
picturesque effect very rightly upon the 
carefully studied proportion of roof to 


dampness 
below 


bugbear of 


regard to 
Public PO rd sense now 


side wall and very pleasing arrangement 
of gables and chimneys. The varying 
treatment of the eaves is particularly for 
tunate, rtain interest 1s obtained 
hods of finishing the slop- 
1c roof. The walls them- 
selves are low enough to give the “close- 
to-the-ground”’ 
country 


for ace 
by the two met 
ing edges of tl 


look SO desirable in a 
In general, great sim- 
plicity of character has been obtained by 
the entire elimination of unnecessary 
decoration of all kinds, and, furthermore, 
there are no great overhangs and hence 
no great artificial shadows. It 
able and sure designer to thus 


house. 


takes an 


courage- 


ously rely on his architecture alone to 
please; but, on the other hand, it is this 
very element of mass design and the 


omitting of 


any attempt at the above 
mentioned — sé 


called picturesque detail 
which gives this house a charm of its 
own. Architect and client, working to the 
same end, have been able to dispose of 
the persistent “veranda,” without which 
a house fifteen years ago would 
have been impossible. In this case ample 
covered porches have been obtained 
within the mass of the building itself, 
so that the harmony of the exterior re- 
mains undisturbed by any out-cropping 
covered terraces. 


even 


Not only does the elimination of the 
unnecessary lend, as it were, a well- 
groomed look to the building, but the 
architects have made beautiful what are 
often unsightly features on an otherwise 
presentable exterior, that is, the rainwater 
leaders. In this case the leaders and 
the leader boxes are excellent, yet simple, 
in design and have been placed and 
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VIEW FROM NORTH GARDEN—HOUSE OF ARTHUR A, FOWLER, ESQ., PEAPACK, N. J 
Hewitt & Bottomley, Architects. 
painted in such a way as to add decidedly — sible to arrange it close to the ground, 


to the 
These, 


of 
a 


attractiveness the exterior. 
together with few panels of 
simply detailed and well placed lattice, 


1 4 4 o 
are the only decorative features on an 
otherwise plain stucco exterior. With 
their white color they form a soft and 


pleasing contrast to the light grayish tint 
of the stucco and the dark gray shade of 
the shingle roof. 

The windows well arranged. 
somewhat inclined, however, to criti 
cise the too liberal application of Vene 


are (one 


1s 


tian blinds. These seem quite unfortu 
nate on an otherwise consistently ar 
ranged exterior. The contrasting color 
which they are painted, a grayish-blue 


green, does not entirely save their ap- 
pearance nor explain their presence. 
The one place on the exterior where 
the architects have allowed themselves to 
design an ornamental feature, is at the 
entrance porch-vestibule. This is charm- 
ing in detail. On account of the general 
scheme of the house, it has 


been pe )S- 


thus making it most attractive and invit 
ing. 

The dominant feature in plan of tl 
house 1s the 1solation of the iving room, 
Until recently, as a rule, architects have 
been inclined to err in their house plans 
in respect to the location of this room, for 
they have often yielded to the temptation 
to place it at the focus of the ground 
oor. The living room should essentially 
be the “foyer.” If the French have 
word for our “home,” we have none for 
their “foyer.” As such, the living room 
should not be under the direct observa 
tion of the chance visitor. The time has 
now come when our clients, almost uni- 
versally, demand privacy, and build 
houses for the spacious effect of 
rooms arranged en suite than for the 
individual and private needs of the fam- 
ily. This desire for privacy will continue 
to grow and prevail in the measure in 
which we asa people lose self-conscious- 
Individuality 
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CHIMNEY BREAST OF LIVING ROOM—HOUSE 
OF ARTHUR A. FOWLER, ESQ., PEAPACK, 
N. J. HEWITT & BOTTOMLEY, ARCHITECTS. 
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DINING ROOM FIREPLACE—HOUSE Ol 
ARTHUR A. FOWLER, ESQO., PEAPACK, N. J. 
HEWITT & BOTTOMLEY, ARCHITECTS. 








GUEST ROOM FIREPLACE—HOUSE OF AR 
THUR A. FOWLER, ESQ., PEAPACK, N. J. 
HEWITT & BOTTOMLEY, ARCHITECTS. 





THE 


clearly and upon these lines our method 
of country life will reach its full 
turity. 


ma 


Phe particular living room in question 
has but one door connecting it with the 
rest of the house, and 


closed 


this door can be 
lhe only other door in the room 
leads into the garden. Being in reality 
a separate pavilion without rooms above, 
an ideal proportion in regard to height 
is obtained. The finished with 
chestnut paneling, brought to the whit- 


rool) 1S 


ish gray finish of weathered oak. he 
ceiling, as shown in the illustration, 1s 
vaulted and treated with a irefully de 
tailed plaster pattern. The room, as a 
Whole, has such good proportions and 


such wise restraint in design, that it has 
atmosphere, in spite of being somewhat 
more unfurnished than a room of this 
character should be 

rhe other functions of the ground plan 
are carefully and skilfully arranged with 
the knowledge and precision of the 
trained architect. If one were to criti 
cise adversely the ground floor plan in 
any respect, it might be that the stairs, 
so all-important in a_ two-floor house 
of this character, should have had a more 
definite expression This would have 
possible without sacrificing the 
feeling of privacy evidently sought for 


been 
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in this case, as indicated by the fact that 
the house seems to have been planned 
with a minimum of doors, most of which 
open in single leaves that fit into the 
paneling and look well when shut. 

The dining room is lhkewise treated 
with paneled walls and finished in a 
pastel color of bluish-gray, with silver 
fixtures. 

The arrangement of the second floor 
house of this character is, in the 
nature of things, very carefully worked 
out to meet the particular desires and 
needs of the family which is to occupy) 
In general, the bedrooms have not on 
bath facilities, considered necessary in 
houses of today, but they have special 
dressing rooms; there is also an unat 
tached dressing and bath, all of 
which lend to the comfort of the house 
If one were to criticise the second floot 
plan, it would be that the hall does not 
seem to be arranged in a direct and simple 
manner, but this is due to the fact that 
the major part of the house was never 
even thought of when the central section 
was built. 

\ careful examination of the illustra- 
tions herewith presented will do far more 
than any description in words to explain 
the care, precision and reserve with which 
this excellent design has been carried out. 
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Hewitt & Bottomley, Architects. 
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Countr| Y= Club ‘Flouses 





‘By Harold DPD 6Berlem 


Hille country club has become so 
7. common a feature of American 
life that it has occasioned a dis 
architectural need. Phe solution of 
the country club house problem has been 
approached from ingles and 
treated im various according to 
special local requirements and the re- 
sources available, but, in spite of all di 
versities arising from local exigency or 
preference, country club houses may be 
ranked under one or the other of two 
classifications which, together, are all-in- 
clusive. They are either converted farm 
houses or country remodelled 
and added to to answer their new pur- 
else they are structures erected 


tinct 


Various 
WaVs, 


seats, 


poses, or 


de novo and planned solely with specific 
ends in view. Both types supply numer- 
ous examples of capable and oftentimes 
original handling. 

Before examining either class in detail, 
however, and reviewing some of the 
work shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations, it will conduce to a clear under- 
standing of the field about to be investi- 
gated if a definition is formulated telling 
exactly what a country club is and a 
statement made explaining the require- 
ments to be met. It will be within the 
bounds of literal exactitude if we say 
that a country club is an organization for 
the encouragement and convenient pur- 


suit, whether individualy, collectively or 
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in of sundry ftorms 


recreation, 


teams, of outdoor 
his definition is sufficiently 
comprehensive to include fox-hunting 
clubs, polo clubs, tennis clubs, golf clubs, 
or any the 


facilitate 


of other clubs detinitely 
to the 
one especial form of recreation 

same time. it the 
usually clubs. 


Ol 
following of 
\t the 
clubs 
that 


ganized 
also includes 


spoken of as country 














considered in the choice of a lov 
a country club house In 
with the house, there must be sufticient 
eround available for the ditterent activi 
ties in which the chb members engage, 
such polo, golf and the like 
In the second place, the character of thi 


lol 
connection 


ition 
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tennis, 


ground and the he of the land must be 
suitable for the special sorts of recrea 
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Mellor 


serve as local headquarters for a num 
ber of different sorts of outdoor diver 
sion calculated to suit the varied tastes 
of a large membership. 

Within the purview of country club ac 
tivities, therefore, is embraced everything 
from innocuous croquet and the most 
leisurely senile indulgences in golf to the 
most strenuous and hazardous forms of 
polo and steeplechasing. lurthermore, 
our definition, although it contemplates, 
before all else, the avowed pursuit of 
outdoor recreation, does not exclude such 
indoor features of attraction as may con- 
duce to the comfort, pleasure and diver 
sion of the club members when the 
weather is inclement or outside condi 
tions are otherwise unfavorable. 

There are three prime essentials to be 


HUNT CLUB, 
& Meigs, Architects. 


PHOENIXVILLE, PA, 


tion most popular among the members 
Last, but by no means least important, 
the location must be readily accessible by 
rail or motor from the city or town in 
which most of the members live. Mod 
ern conditions of city life—the circum 
scribed quarters in which many find it ex 
pedient to live, the unending stress and 
tension of both business and social de 
mands, the tireless insistency of the ma 
chinery of civilization grinding in our 
ears and the thronging pressure of hu 
manity from all sides, these and kindred 
circumstances lay a heavy tax upon the 
mental and physical vitality alike, and 
in order to preserve any sort of balance, 
some kind of physical relaxation and 
total change becomes an imperative ne 


cessity. This relaxation is most easily 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN. GERMANTOWN CRICKET CLUB, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects 
effected for a number of people by co not only convenient but necessary to have 
operation through the medium of the © sleeping accommodations for a_ limited 
country club. In view of this condition number of persons. Not only must the 
the high importance of accessibility is actual membership of the club be taken 
obvious. Upon the factors of necessary into account in planning for all the vari 
accessibility and expense must depend, ous corporate needs, but the possible a 
to a great extent, the expediency of ac cessions of guests, arriving in large num 
quiring properties easily available in the bers for special occasions, must be al 
shape of farmhouses or country seats lowed for, too. Furthermore, it is fr 


that can be remodelled or added to, to fit 
them for their new uses. 
Apart from the essentials to be heeded 
the choice of location for country 
clubs, must be borne in mind the require- 
ments to be satisfied by the buildings 
themselves. There must be enough well- 
appointed locker rooms for members and 
visitors, there must be adequate provision 
for cooking and for feeding members and 
their guests, and oftentimes it 


in 


iS 











quently expedient to provide one means 
another of 


) 


or indo 


r diversion, sucl 
pool and bilhard tables or 
] 

ic 


ds 
bowling al 
he country club house, in short, 


} 
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Vs. 
is expected time and time again to com 
bine a good measure of the engaging in 
terest, manysidedness and elasticity of 
the successful summer hotel. much 
for the physical desiderata to be consid- 
ered in the location and building of the 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN—GERMANTOWN CRICKET CLUB, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects. : 
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alized in acceptable combination with ap- 
propriate architectural treatment, 
Pursuant to this resumé of qualifica- 
tions, it will be illuminating to examine 
several interpre tations of the problem of 
country club house architecture in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. The first 
subject, in order of illustration, is the 
Pickering Hunt Club, near Phoenixville, 
Pa., an example of judicious remodelling 
and addition by Messrs. Mellor and 
Meigs. As the cuts indicate, the struc- 
ture is of the Pennsylvania farmhouse 
type, a truly Colonial expression of archi- 
tecture. The original house was an un 
pretentious piece of local work, to begin 
with, moulded upon the lines of Colonial 
tradition peculiar to the neighborhood, 
and the architects, although they have so 
totally changed the interior arrangement 
and added so much that is new that the 
building retains little semblance of its 
former appearance, have wisely adhered 
to the simple characteristics of the old 
type in whatever they have done. In 
the plans of the first and second floors, 
the walls of the original farmhouse are 
indicated by dotted lines, while the walls 
of all additions are marked by lines of 
solid black. It will thus be seen that the 
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GERMANTOWN CRICKET CLUB, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


structure, in its unaltered state, was an 
oblong rectangle in plan, facing south, 
with an ell kitchen extension to the north. 
[t will also be seen that the whole western 
portion of the house, where two round- 
headed dormer windows appear in the 
roof, is an entirely new piece of work, 
added to accommodate the club room on 
the ground floor and the men’s dormitory 
on the floor above. : 

In the readjustment and enlargement 
of this old farmhouse to meet new needs, 
the plan followed has been straightfor- 
ward and practical. Circumstances made 
it necessary to utilize every available inch 
of space, and the general grill room and 
ladies’ grill were put in the basement, 
which is well lighted by enlarged cellar 
windows opening into ample — sized, 
bricked wells cut out from the paved 
terrace along the south front of the 
While the plan of the ground 
floor contains full provision for all neces- 
sary features, 


house. 
conveniently and com- 
pactly arranged, there is no waste room, 
and hall, club room and dining-room are 
so disposed that they have abundant 
sunlight, ventilation and agreeable view. 
Kitchen and = pantry are efficiefitly 
equipped and lighted. On the second 
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one can truthfully say that the ensemble 
is not harmonious or that either concep 
tion or execution strike a dissonant note. 
The round-headed dormers, the form of 
the projecting chimney, of which a por 
tion recedes to the face of the west wall 
with a sharply battered slope, the single 
story and attic treatment of the north 
side of the new wing, and the very angle 
of the roof pitch have no exact analogues 
in older buildings of the countryside. 
Nevertheless, the combination is singu 
larly felicitous and satisfying, and so 
happily does the execution of the added 
wing coincide with the vernacular modes 
of expression, from the texture of the 
rough cast, whitewashed walls to the 
well proportioned muntins of the sashes 
and the profile of the cornice moulding, 
that not even the narrowest purist could 
cavil at the result. Lawrence Weaver, 
referring in one of his recently published 
books to Walter Pater’s dictum anent 
breadth, centrality with blitheness and 
repose” in Greek art, pertinently observe 
that “it is the function of the modern 
architect to secure for his buildings thes« 
four qualities. Even in simple buildings 
we should not look in vain for breadth, 


centrality, blitheness and repose. Per 
haps especial stress may be laid on the 
quality of blitheness.” Those who far 


prefer other modes of architectural ex- 
pression than the sundry manifestations 
of local Colonial, proper to different parts 
of the country, will, nevertheless, recog 
nize in the club house of the Pickering 
Hunt the presence of three, at least, of 
these cardinal qualities. Though modest 
in dimensions, it has the breadth of as 
pect that carefully considered proportions 
bestow; refreshing bits of architectural 
pleasantry occur in the iron monogram 
on the face of the chimney, the arrange 
ment of chimney pots and at other points 
on the exterior, and, last of all, there is 
everywhere patent the dignity and repose 
of honest and unassuming simplicity. 

In their adoption of vernacular meth 
ods and by their faithful adherence to 
the spirit of local tradition in working 
out the design for a new _ building, 
McKim, Mead & White showed great 
wisdom when they built the club house 
for the Germantown Cricket Club at 
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FLOOR PLANS—LAKE SHORE COUNTRY 
CLUB, GLENCOE, ILL. 


Howard Shaw, Architect. 


Manheim, Germantown, Philadelphia, 
nearly twenty years ago. This building 
has since been added to from time to 
time, so that it still retains a good deal of 
the interest of novelty. In the develop- 
ment of its plan and physical capacity all 
the complex requirements presented by 
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LONG GALLERY—LAKE SHORE COUNTRY CLUB, 
GLENCOE, ILL. HOWARD SHAW, ARCHITECT 
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ENTRANCE FRONT—LAKE SHORE COUNTRY CLUB, GLENCOE, ILI 
H rd Shaw. Architect 
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DINING ROOM—LAKE SHORE COUNTRY CLUB, GLENCOE, ILL. 
Howard Shaw, Architect. 
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SOUTHWEST FRONT—BELLEREIVE COUNTRY CLUB, ST 


E. G. Garder 


the housing of any large country club had 
to be met and the experience of nearly 
two continuous use has 
proved the solution of the problem satis- 
factory in all its practical aspects. But 
it is from its purely architectural side 
that the club house at Manheim makes its 
strongest appeal. While the architects 
did not fetter themselves by any pedantry 
in their interpretation of the American 
Georgian mode, or its modern adaptation 
to needs unheard of when the style had 
reached the flower of its excellence, they 
characteristic quality that 
stamps the structure as belonging unmis 
takably to the general type of Georgian 
expression proper to Pennsylvania and 
particularly to the neighborhood of 
Philadelphia. 

In making their selection of a style t 
work in, they doubtless realized that, 
while various other modes might have an 
swered equally well or even better in 
point of physical suitability and, per- 
haps, in point of architectural amenabil- 
ity for the purpose in view, the environ- 
ment of a peculiarly strong and virile 
ocal Georgian tradition and the presence 
on the grounds of an eighteenth century 
building, to be retained for club uses, 
would have made any other type of arch 
itecture appear singularly incongruous 
and unwholesomely exotic. Although in 
the choice and use of materials, as well 
as in the matter of style, the architects 
exhibited a sincere regard for local pre- 


decades of 


preserved a 
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cedent, they found ample scope for orig 
inality in the way they managed the treat 
ment of the task before them and the re- 
sult compares most favorably with other 
large buildings of kindred type, such as 
the Garden City Hotel, designed by the 
same firm. The elevation is restful in 
scale and there is a dignified and reason 
able reticence in the disposition of orna 
mental detail. In the free wall spaces, 
particularly at the east and west ends of 
the building, much reliance has been 
placed upon the texture and bonding of 
the brick to impart interest. The whole 
structure possesses a perennial charm of 
geniality in its aspect and yet, although 
there is no suggestion of austerity, the 
repose of simplicity is unmarred by any 
irresponsible or whimsical flights of im- 
petuous decoration. 

Still another building that displays a 
marked evidence of regard for local tra- 
dition, in both the character of its design 
and the restrained use of materials, is 
the Piping Club house by Guy 
lowell. does the broad and 
simple exterior treatment of this inter 
esting structure accord with the tradi- 
tional architectural genius of the neigh- 
borhood, but the arrangement of the 
mass and the simplicity of material and 
color are in keeping with the nature of 
the environment. One feature of this 
building invites especial notice, the man- 
ner of dealing with the porches. For ob- 
vious reasons, porches are a sine gua non 


Rock 


Not only 














THE 


for any country club house intended to 
meet the varied requirements of a large 
membership, representing more or less 
diversity of recreational inclinations, At 
the same time porches furnish a fruitful 
source of architectural embarrassment, 
particularly if they are to cover any con- 
siderable area, as they do in this instance. 
Fortunately, at Piping Rock, they are so 
designed and so placed that they possess 
dignity and seem to be necessary and in- 
tegral parts of the structure. They are 
prominent but not obtrusive. There is 
no suggestion of the fortuitous, tacked- 
on, lean-to appearance that porches so 
often present. 

From the examples of country clubs 
in different parts of the East thus far 
referred to, it may be gathered that the 
architects, who designed or converted 
them from some prior use, have in gen- 


Ca 


eral been influenced in their manner of 
expression by a sense of fitness that dic- 
sure of observance of lo- 


enouch, at 


tated some mea 


cal precedents, least, to en 
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ppropriate degree of congruity 
r characteristic buildings in the 
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vicinity and with the natural setting. In 
the Middle West it is quite a different 
matter. There the great development of 
cities and towns mainly took place after 
the admirable architectural types of the 
eighteenth century had gone completely 
out of fashion and, since the modern re- 
vival of interest in reputable architec 
tural achievement, the eclectic tendency 
1f our own day has resulted in the ut- 
most diversity and commingling of types. 
Hence, we do not expect to find and do 
not find any strongly established, locally 
prevalent types, peculiar to certain areas 
and of a character sufficiently pro- 
nounced to create a recognizably distinct 
tradition. The architect, therefore, has 
to draw his precedents from distant 
sources and must accept an onus of re 
sponsibility in choosing his mode of ex- 
pression and adapting it to current 
demands, quite independently of any 
traditional trend, which is often so use- 
ful an agent to the Eastern architect in 
suggesting a suitable course to follow. 
This fact ought to be kept in mind while 
considering the country club house work 


ENTRANCE FRONT—BELLEREIVE COUNTRY CLUB, ST. LOUIS. 
E. G. Garden, Architect. 
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READING ROOM—EDGEWATER GOLF CLUB, CHICAGO) 
Hill & W f. Architects. 
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NORTH FRONT—EDGEWATER GOLF CLUB, CHICAGO. 
Hill & Woltersdorf, Architects. 





SOUTH FRONT—EDGEWATER GOLF CLUB, CHICAGO. 
Hill & Woltersdorf, Architects. 
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DETAIL—OLD ELM COUNTRY CLUB, FORT SHERIDAN, ILL. 
Marshall & Fox, Architects. 
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FLOOR PLAN—OLD ELM COUNTRY CLUB, FORT SHERIDAN, ILL. 
Marshall & Fox, Architects. 
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INNER COURT—OLD ELM COUNTRY CLUB, FORT 
SHERIDAN, ILL. MARSHALL & FOX, ARCHITECTS. 











THE 
done in recent years by the architects 
of the Middle West. 

In the first of the Middle Western 
country club houses illustrated, that of 
the Lake Shore Club, at Glencoe, Illinois, 
designed by Howard Shaw, we meet with 
features quite different from anything to 
be found in the Eastern work already re- 
viewed. Whether or not one agrees with 
Mr. Shaw’s conception of what a large 
club house ought to be or ap- 
proves of the form in which he has given 
material shape to his ideals, it is undeni 
able that the building many 
points of in albeit the reasons for 
some of the things that have been done 
lways transparently obvious. It 


are not alWa 
is hard to understand, for one thing, just 
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country 


present S 


why JTenglish Collegiate Gothic should 
have supplied the primal inspiration for 
the entrance fron of a twentieth century 


club house, as it seems to have 
wi rimal inspiration, 


ountry 
done. or just 
in brick with 


th 7 
Lhe |] 


trimmings, should ap 


SLOTIC 


ear Only in intermittent spots separated 
uilding of wholly different architectural 
provenance. 

The terrace front is far 


| 
by long, intervening ranges of concrete 
} 


more homo 


geneous in aspect. The playful touches, 


here and there in evidence, are fully 
in accord with the spirit of the 
structure, the embossed and_ cren- 
ellated barge, cornice or gutter appro- 


both a 


priately fulfills decorative and 


utilitarian function and there is an agree- 


able unity in the entire facade. Within, 
the building is admirably planned to meet 
the needs of a large membership and its 


comprehensive provisions in this respect 
are particularly commendable. The in- 
terior contains teatures oO! 
marked architectural charm, such, for 
instance, as the long, tile paved gallery or 
corridor, of which an_ illustration is 
given. It is agreeable to note there the 
evidence of a returning recognition of 
the practicability and decorative value of 
legitimate plaster ornamentation. 

The Bellereive Country Club house at 
St. Louis, designed by Mr. FE. G. Garden, 
presents an interesting and, all things 
considered, an agreeable mass and the 
architect has wisely confined himself to 
a single and appropriate material in 


also 


some 
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which to render a structure in Georgian 
mode. The flanking wings exhibit both 
dignity and simplicity and lead up log- 
ically to the central mass, capped by an 
unusual but pleasing octagonal cupola. 
One cannot help regretting, however, that 
the architect did not provide a portico 
with a pediment, which would have been 
thoroughly in keeping with the rest of the 
building, instead of the double-decked 
veranda. The really well-designed door- 
way, with its pediment and Ionic pillars, 
is too small for the space it occupies, so 
that it is out of scale with its immediate 
surroundings and it is misplaced against 
a background of glass sash, opening into 
a sun room, whereas it needs a_ solid 
wall to set it off to proper advantage. 
Nevertheless, judged from an architec- 
tural point of view, the building has dis- 
tinct merit. 

The Edgewater Golf Club, at Chicago, 
designed by Messrs. Hill and Wol- 
tersdorf, is a building whose. an- 
cestry may be uxu.mately traced to Eng- 
lish sources. The proportions of its 
mass are agreeable and the form is a 
consistent outward indication of the plan, 
so that it is quite plain there has been 
no striving for effect by working from 
elevation to plan. Taken all in all, the 
club house has a mien of honest dignity 
and the sweep of the roof, unbroken 
save for the lid ventilators, con- 
tributes to this impression. Stress 
has apparently been laid on com- 
pleteness of equipment and the ensemble 
suggests a somewhat solicitude 
for comfort and than for 
grace in details. 

It is a little unfortunate that three dif- 
ferent materials should have been em- 
ploved for the walls. The result, one 
feels, would have been happier and more 
restful if brick had been used from foun- 
dation to roof. 
of varying 


keener 
convenience 


The changing courses 
colors and textures pro- 
duce a disquieting sensation and the 
introduction of half-timber work in the 
gable ends above a story of unadorned 
stucco is not to be commended. Half- 
timber work is supposedly both structural 
and decorative. In this particular in- 
stance it is plainly not structural and can 
scarcely be considered decorative. 
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NUMBER of interesting attempts 
A have been made in the last few 

vears to construct buildings which, 
although their purposes required a high 
degree of economy, might, nevertheless, 
present a dignified and pleasing appear 
ance. The Chicago architects have par 
ticularly distinguished themselves in this 
field. The great warehouses and _ fac 
tories of which they have been the au 
thors include some of the more notable 
contributions to architectural design in 
\merica. 

Mr. George C. Nimmons, formerly of 
the firm of Nimmons and Fellows, 1s one 
of those who have occupied themselves 
particularly with this type of construc 
tion. The results achieved by him are of a 
high degree of merit, and are well shown 
by the accompanying illustrations, taken 
from some of his more recent works. 

In the design of most of these buildings 
is a tower which forms the dominating 
feature of the facade. The tower, in each 
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case, has a good reason for its extst 
ence, as it encloses the water tank of the 
sprinkler system usually required now by 
the fire insurance underwriters for a low 
insurance rate. The old method of erect 
ing these tanks exposed on the roof was 
unsightly and unattractive. At first the 
Insurance authorities did not favor the 
centralizing of their water supply for a 
large plant, but since it has been tried 
and proven effective for their purpose 
there is no longer any objection to it. 
It is also interesting to note that the in- 
surance requirements for the water sup- 
ply of an industrial plant, taking into 
account the size of the tank and its height 
above the roof, are nearly always such 
as to make it possible to design a well 
proportioned tower. Inasmuch as _ the 
expense involved in enclosing the sprink- 
ler tank is not materially greater than the 
cost of supports and foundations for an 
exposed tank, it has often been possible 
to secure the owner's consent to make a 








water tower the principal feature of the 
main facade and utilize the base of such 
a tower for the main entrance of the 
building. The result is that the sky-line 
of the buildings 1s ical unproved, and 
an interesting feature added to a design 
might otherwise be box and 
any particular attraction. 

In the Kimball Building, Mr. Nim- 
mons not succeeded in securing a 
water tower of this kind, but he also per 
suaded the owner to omit the objection 
oy steam whistle and substitute a set 

chimes in the beliry of the tower to 
signify the opening and closing hours for 
work in the factory. Another point of 
interest in connection with this building 
is that the ceiling beams shown in the 
first floor display room not false 
beams but are solid concrete structural 
beams which really support the floor 
al lhe owner also gave up sufficient 
ground along the front of the building for 
the planting of shrubbery and_ vines, 
which have not yet att aol much growth. 

he floor plan marks the location of 
the tower, which is the main entrance to 


which like 
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the buil “ng On the right of this are 
the display room and main offices, and 
the hidene - of the floor is given over to 


automobiles and to some of 
the manufacturing processes which begin 
on this floor and extend to the top story, 
where there are saw-tooth skylights. The 
building has been specially adapted for 
the manufacture of automobile 
not by machinery, but largely by 
in constructing cars after spe 

The area of each floor square 
feet, and the construction throughout is 
of reinforced concrete. 


rhe Reid, Mu 
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bodies. 

hand, 
ial designs. 
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evap — Company 
Building stands on the cago River be 
ween North Clark ni North La Salle 
Streets, and has also a water tower with 
a large clock. Form rly had been the 


custom of builders to face the back doors 

id the unattractive part s of their build 
ings on this river, but recently the peo 
ple have been aspiring to improve the 
Chicago River as a part of Mr. Burn 
ham’s plan for the general improvement 
of the city. The owner of this building 
is the first to consent to an effort on 
the part of his architect to make the 
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river front of his building attractive. 
Che shipping dock on the river, which 
is usually built of wood, in this case 


solid and above it is 
a promenade, or public sidewalk 
bracketed out from the building, which 


IS ot 


concrete, 


space, 


is intended to afford the public an op por 
tunity to pass up and down the river 
front without the interruptions hich 


they would gia rs on the dock 
low. Since this build ling has been erected 
it has been recommended that other new 
buildings continue this bracketed 
walk so that some day an uninterrupted 
passage may be secured along the river 
Phe peculiarly — site for this 
building, with the narrow neck running 
out to Clark Street only forty-two feet 
wide, Ren the question as to whether 
the main architectural features to empha 


side 


size the building should not be placed 
on the left side along La Salle Street, 
but the architect and the owner finally 
decided to make the river elevation the 
principal front, so as to help improve 
conditions along the Chicago River and 

have the advantage of the river as a 


hist in front of the principal ele 
vation of the building. The river front 


was therefore divided in two, and a 
tower placed in the middle with a pavil 
ion cn each side. 

The balcony sidewalk above the river 


secured a ] 
of the adjoining 
to the entrance placed in the 
level of the first floor 

The basement plan shows the shipping 
floor, and is of considerable interest from 
the standpoint of the requirements usu- 


roper approach on the level 
bridges and _ streets 


tower at the 


ally essential for a wholesale grocery 
house. Means of receiving and shipping 
goods are provided for in four ways: 
the railroad tracks entering the building 
in the rear, the river with boat transpor 
tation in front, the wagons along La 
Salle Street and the Illinois Freight Tun- 


nel with an elevator the 
center of the basement floor, which is 
provided with narrow gauge railroad 
tracks running through the shipping floor 
from this - nel elevator. 

The goods inside of the building are 
handled vertically by means of freight 
elevators, vertical conveyors and _ spiral 


coming up near 
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chutes. There is a system of elevating 
goods directly from freight cars by means 
of conveyors to almost any point in any 
story of the building. The freight ele- 
vators and spiral chutes are mostly lo- 
cated along the fire wall so as to give 
as much Space as possible between them 
and the railroad tracks, wagon platform 
and river dock. 

(he first floor shows the salesroom 
and ottices of the building, and the 
typical floor plan is given with’ the 
idea of showing the storage space for 
the various kinds of goods. Manutactur 
ing of certain groceries takes place on 
the top floor, such as roasting of coffee 
and the putting up of various kinds of 
fruits. The construction of the building 
is of reinforced concrete, of the cant 
lever flat-slab system. Each of the floors 
is 42,000 square feet in area. 

The Franklin Building is one of a 
special type, being erected for printing, 
engraving and particularly color press 


work. The owner of this building laid 
down some interesting and unusual re- 
quirements for its design. He may be 
classed as one of the insurgents of the 


laity who has turned entirely against all 
that is conventional and_ particularly 
classical in architectural design. He re 
quired that his building be designed en 
tirely with straight lines, as he had a 
prejudice against the curve, that there 
be no conventional architecture whatever 
in its design, that it have brilliant color 
introduced through the medium of tile 
or terra c¢ 
ing should 


} 


tta, and that the art of print- 
be indicated in the decoration. 
This was done in the following manner: 

\ painting was made by Mr. Oskar 
Gross for the panel over the main en 
trance door, showing a view of Guten 
berg’s printing office, and there were 
also panel pictures made for the first 
story spandrels of the artist, the book 
binder, the engraver, the typesetter, and 
the other crafts connected with printing. 
These were all painted in color and re- 
productions were made in tile, following 
these colors as closely as possible. In 
addition to these features, the poly- 
chrome effect of colored tile and terra 
cotta was used throughout the front of 
the building. There is a large studio 


) 


with a skylight over it at the top of the 
building, which is the reason for the 
peculiarly shaped gable. 

The Sears, Roebuck and Company 
plant, in Kansas City, is a branch of 
the Chicago mail-order house, whose 
main buildings in Chicago, the work of 
Messrs. Nimmons and Fellows, have al- 
ready been illustrated in these pages. 
The Kansas City branch, the first unit 
of which is already constructed, is de- 
signed, as the plan indicates, for a much 
greater ultimate extension. The future 
development calls for a plant eight times 
the size of the present building. There 
will be two distinct parts in the future 
plant, the one in front containing the 
large tower at the center of the front of 
a building arranged around four sides 
of a court, and the second, or rear por- 
tion of the plant, disposed along two 
sides of a large freight depot connected 
above with bridges. 

The Seattle Building, which is  in- 
tended for another branch of Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company, is now in process of 
construction. 

The building is to be a self-contained 
mail-order house. The scheme of the 
plan as shown, consists of occupying the 
ground rather continuously over the site 
in the first story, and providing for an 
H-shaped plan in the upper floors, plac- 
ing in the middle part of the H the offices 
and toilet rooms, thereby leaving the 
front and rear portions of the building 
free and uninterrupted for storage and 
merchandising purposes. The method of 
handling goods in this building consists 
of receiving them on railroad tracks in 
the rear at the first story and on wagons 
at the left side. Goods are to be shipped 
away by the railroad tracks in the center 
and under one of the courts. The freight 
elevators are arranged to take goods up 
through the building and spiral chutes 
are provided for bringing them down to 
the second floor, where they will be 
packed and discharged again by convey- 
ors to the outgoing railroad tracks in 
the first story. The various upper floors 
contain the main offices and all the dif- 
ferent merchandising departments which 
have headquarters and stocks of goods in 
this building, 
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BASEMENT, FIRST AND TYPICAL FLOORS—BUILDING OF REID, MURDOCH & CO., CHI 


: AGO) 
George C. Nimmons, Architect 
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BUILDING OF REID, MURDOCH & CO., CHICAGO 
George C. Nimmons, Architect. 





DETAIL—BUILDING OF REID, MURDOCH & CO., CHICAGO. 
George C. Nimmons, Architect. 
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MAIN ENTRANCE—BUILDING OF C. P. KIMBALL & CO., CHICAGO. 


George C. Nimmons, Architect. 
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DISPLAY ROOM—BUILDING OF C, P. KIMBALL & CO., CHICAGO. 
George C. Nimmons, Architect. 
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DETAIL OF TOWER—BUILDING OF C. P. KIMBALL & 
CO., CHICAGO. GEORGE C. NIMMONS, ARCHITECT. 
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MOR PLAN—BUILDING OF C. P. KIMBALL & CO., CHICAGO 
George C. Nimmons, Ar tect 





























FIRST FLOOR PLAN—FRANKLIN BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


George C. Nimmons, Architect. 
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PTHIRTEENTH FLOOR PLAN—FRANKLIN BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
Geor ( Nimmons, Ar t ‘ 
































SECOND (TYPICAL) FLOOR PLAN—FRANKLIN BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
George C. Nimmons, Architect. 
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DETAIL—FRANKLIN BUILDING, CHICAGO 
George C. Nimmons, Architect 
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DETAIL—FRANKLIN BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
George C. Nimmons, Architect. 
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DOORWAY OF A HOUSE AT ST. MARTINS, 
PA. HERMAN L. DUHRING, ARCHITECT. 
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A HOUSE AT ST. MARTINS, PA. 


Herman L. Duhring, Archit 
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Photogr aphs by Jessie Tarbox Beals 


\NY of the dwellings built  re- 
cently in New England cities show 


to an unusual degree the influence 
of the Colonial period upon modern ar- 
chitecture. Especially pronounced is the 
Colonial influence upon the doorway of 
the house. Classic columns, panels, dia- 
mond panes and fanlights have been in- 
troduced much as they were in the days 
of the colonists, and serve as links be- 
tween the past and the present. Per 
haps, after all, no style of entrance so 
thoroughly harmonizes with the shady 
avenues of luxuriant trees and green 
lawns which line the streets of New Eng- 
land towns. 
The of red brick, white 
columns and trimmings has been greatly 
in evidence also in 


combination 


some recently de- 
signed buildings in Philadelphia. 
Present day convenience must domin- 
ate architectural traditions in the con- 
struction of modern homes and regard 


must be 
cal 


shown for environment and lo- 
customs; and the Colonial type ot 
dwelling has been favored because it 1s 
easily adapted to modern requirements. 

The new doorways present examples 
not only of New England Colonial but 
also of the Southern. 

Irom Virginia there is to be seen a 
type rarely found in the North—a door- 
way with double Doric columns, extend- 
ing as high as the second story and sup- 
porting an upper balcony, This results 
in throwing the brick porch below into 
shadow, so that the white-painted door- 


way is scarcely discernible until one 
reaches the top of the flagged walk 


which ends in the two cement steps lead- 
ing onto the porch. 

The door is of white wood, and has 
four oblong panels below and two square 
ones at the top. Above the door is the 
fanlight and, at the sides, glass panels 


admitting light into the hall. There is 
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DOORWAY OF A HOUSI 
Lawrence V. Boyd, Architect 


a slight deviation in these glass panels 
from the usual diamond panes. They 
are made of r und, leaded pieces ot glass 
slightly convex, and have the advantage 
of providing light) while withholding 
from the visitor a distinct view of the in 
terior. 

\t either side of the door are narrow 
columns and above it a small balcony in 
dark wood. [From this a_ single-pane 
door leads into the spacious upper hall 
of the house. 

In contrast to this more elaborate style 
is another doorway, simple almost to the 
point of severity. This shows the still 
surviving influence of the New England 
Puritan. There is in its simplicity some 
thing of the individuality of those grim, 
determined people who first settled in the 
new provinces. For it was in the terri 
tory east of the \lleghanies that the 
Britons of Puritan type settled. They 
were craftsmen, weavers and small trad 
ers—humble but sturdy folk fleeing from 
religious or political persecution, and 
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AT WYNNEWOOD, PA 


therefore destined to remain perma- 
nently. 

With these early settlers, life in the 
New World was a struggle for bare ex 
istence, and their mode of living was 
necessarily very simple. This was par 
ticularly noticeable in the style of their 
dwellings. No unnecessary ornamenta 
tion detracted from the purpose of 
building for the sake of utility. 

Soon after the log cabin era, a very 
simple and domestic fashion developed 
in architecture, severity of style being 
the keynote. This was especially notice 
able in the doorway Though the doors 
were frequently decorated with flat pil 
asters and some attention was given to 
the detail of the cornice, very little other 
decoration was attempted. The panes of 
glass were very small because of the dif 
ficulty of manufacturing large ones. The 
colors were always vellow or red, as 
there were few other pigments. 

With the exception of the colored 
panes, this style has been faithfully re 
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DOORWAY OF A HOUSI 


Horace Sellers, Architect. 


produced in many modern houses. In 
the illustration on page 247 one sees a 
Hight of stone steps leading up from the 
brick walk to the doorway. This has no 
porch, so that it shows off in dazzling 
whiteness against the red brick of the 
house. There are pilasters on either side 
of the door, while the latter has six pan- 
els and a fanlight above it. 

Pechnically speaking, this is a revival 
of the English Classic, and is a heritage 
which has come down to us through the 
early colonists, who borrowed it from 
the mother country and remodeled it to 
suit their purpose; so that we might well 
eliminate from our architectural 
ulary the word “Colonial,” and 
tute “Georgian” in its place. 

There found many examples of 
the Georgian period in England which, 
if they were in this country, would be 
considered purely Colonial. One of these 
is the Hampton Court Palace, built in 
1689. It has all the characteristics pecu 
liar to the Colonial period here—double 
columns, horizontal with balus- 
trades, and an urn crowning the posts at 


vocab 
substi 


i 


cornice 
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AT ARDMORE, PA. 


the corners. Somerset House, built in 
1776, is another example. It is really a 
later revival of the Classic which is re 
flected in our so-called Colonial. In this 
case the Roman Tuscan, Doric and Cor 
inthian columns are used. 

Thus, the real beginning of American 
architecture was [English Renaissance or 
Georgian, which in turn is a translation 
of the Italian or the French Renais- 
sance and not the crude translation of the 
Napoleanic Empire style, for example, 
which is found in some of the seaboard 
cities. But as prosperity developed in 
the new colonies here, the type of house 
changed in city and country. Even along 
the old post roads between Boston and 
New York there are still many examples 
of a carefully studied type of Renais 
sance house showing traces of the Ital 
ian influence as translated by the home 
builders of Revolutionary times, with 
local limitations and variations. 

Though there has been nothing passed 
down to us by the early Dutch settlers 
like the pure stvle of New England and 
Virginia, the so-called Dutch Colonial j 
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DOORWAY OF A HOUSE AT ST. MARTINS, 
PA. FRANK MILES DAY, ARCHITECT. 
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DOORWAY OF A HOUSE 


quite simple and pleasing and has been 
found very practical for much of our 
modern need. 

Philadelphia has proved this by the in- 
troduction of several dwellings modeled, 
with a few deviations, after the Dutch 
Colomal. We are indebted to the Dutch 
settlers of northern Pennsylvania and 
Maryland for the type in question. Those 
early colonists built for themselves farm- 
houses of stone, with long, sloping roofs. 
Modern architects of New England have 
drawn upon this idea for a number of 
their present day designs. 

These buildings in most cases are two 
stories high, and the doorway is only one 
step from the brick walk, the upper part 
of the door swinging in, while the lower 
half remains closed. This type of door 
combines unusually well with the fan 
lights and side glass panels. Overhead 
is a porch roof, which is rather more 
modern, as it 1s supported by projecting 
beams. 
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The best of the New England Colonial 
to-day is to be found in the cities of 
Massachusetts Bay and in settlements 
along the shores of Long Island Sound 
These communities were built up by the 
wealthy class who had amassed for 
tunes through the East India sugar and 
slave-trading companies, and their prop 
erties naturally from father to son. 

This influence is also felt in some of 
the modern doorways. The classic col 
umns which the Puritans discarded are 
now given a place at the entrance. On 
either side of the door are the Colonial 
settles, which are so thoroughly in keep 
ing with a doorway, adding just the note 
of welcome which one likes to find about 
the entrance. The door has six panels, 
a brass knocker and knob. Panels on 
either side of the door admit light to the 
hall and there is a fanlight above. 

Ornate, vet simple, the Colonial 
doorway enriches even the _ plainest 
facade. 












































HOLSTON NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, KNOXVILLE, 
TENN. JOHN KEVAN PEEBLES, ARCHITECT. 
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John Kevan Peebles, Archite 
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HEARD NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, JACKSONVILLE, 
FLA. JOHN KEVAN PEEBLES, ARCHITECT. 
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es Lat 1 ~ Attic-Liaht versus Top Light &3 


N the present da oO 
publication there 1s 
claiming that any large factor in an 
question has hitherto mainly 


voluminous 
scientific is risk 1n 


important 


escaped considerati In regard to the 
problem of lighting, the claim has nevet 
theless just been made from the stand 
point of the lighting engineer; and it is 
substantiated from the standpoint of th 
museum — official. Protesso1 lrerree 


writes: “Up to. the 


present time the 
problem Ol 


work on. the lighting has 


been confined almost entirely to the 
source of light Phe goal of the light 
ing engineer has been to get the mant 
mum output of light for i given expendi 
ture of energ\ Until recent vears littl 


attention has been given to the 


problem 


in its relation to the eve.” In like 
manner the goal of the museum archi 
tect has been to get the maximum of 
light upon walls and cases within ge 

eral limits of constructior Chis is tl 

end principal! sought b Professo1 
Magnus and Professo1 liede, whose 


rules have been the chief contributions 


of the past generation to thi 
lighting picture galleries; and the 
direction of 
in the 
illumination in a picture o 
Professor Waenet lo th problem ot 
museum lighting in its relation to the 
eve but incidental attention has been cd 
voted. 

Yet in museums the psychological 
ment is more 
of lighting 
variables : 


theory O 
SA ¢ 
Inquiry has beet followed 
demonstration of lines of 


iven by 


ele 
than half of the problem 
Sight is function of two 


the illumination of the object, 


The Prot f I Relat 
Ef y the Ey I ( i I 
Pape r I t} \ | Soy S 
ciety I ly Apr 1 S | 7 
1914. N.S. \ XI N l 
2p s Har \r T\ ( 


) < f > 
Glare in)luseum Calleries 
Ole Psvehological Fx for 
n the L_ignting ‘Problem 


n ives Gilman 





> 
A 


and the 
everyday 


condition of the organ: and two 
facts indicate that the 
is the more important factor for th 
delicate which museum 
involves lirst: it is well-known. that 
visual discrimination is at its best unde 


light. \s an 


latte1 


seeing visiting 


a moderate intensity of 





object 1s more and more ntly illum 
inated, our power of seizing its details 
diminishes imstead of increases lhe 
device called the ( laude lorraine *lass 
alms to bring out the beauty of lan 

scape by reflecting it in a mirror co 

structed ta tone down its” brightness 
Second: exposure to brilliant light dulis 
the eve at the time and afterwards fo 


objects moderately illuminate 
14 ket | 


fence in the sun is an eftecti 


' ve 
screen to objects which otherwise would 
be discernible through it: and on e¢ g 
ut-doors at might we do not at ones 
see SO yell as later. 

Krom these two facts the inference 
that light openings of almost anv dim 
sions customary in other buildings would 


suthce for 


museum purposes, if only th 


penings themselves and reflections from 
then vere kept out of sight of th 
isitor, as they are not in other build 


Ings. The MOTE 
tion is not sources of 
ight, but their position he crux of 
the problem lies in protection from glare 

Two positions have hitherto been 
mainly chosen: that of ordinary win 
dows, giving what is called “side-light” : 
and that of openings in the ceiling and 
roof, giving “top-light.”. Of the first 
two buildings planned in Europe ex- 
pressly for museum purposes, one, the 
Old Museum in Berlin (1824-28). was 
lighted only by windows: the other. the 
Old Pinacothek in) Munich (1826 36), 
chiefly by ceiling lights. This method 


unportant considera 
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two architectural novelties 
the Old Pinacothek, the 
ngement ol 
along The choice of 
light for the main galleries 1s 
have been dictated by the behet 
Greek temples were hypethral, that 1s 
en to the sky; from which it 
ferred that Gree k taste demanded to see 
; from 
ful whether 


Was one ot 
embodied in 
other being its arra 


< roonls 
a corridor. 


top 
said to 
that 


Was 111] 


under light above. 


cle subt 


OrKS Ot art 


MCCOMTI 


bet 1114 
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1 4] tthod Oa ae 

tents and the method of their lent 
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gy 1 ( Ldimiittes 1 pu 1¢ out 1 
ite ot he eakent lg I the | SS1¢ il 
Pument TO { light in galleries o! 
ong sons hiefl those of 
1 space e maintained it as 


the standard lighting. With top-light, all 


used for 





walls ot room n r 
1 ] 1 ] e 
ex] wition: and however large the area 
building 17 11 il] bye overed bi 
one tol ( struction hin per) 
1 
irri highel 
| high o, the er storie 
‘ , 
ecessi ed Dy windows iri 
scuims Of science vhich are com 
| 
i or seve storie Sic light 1S 
, ; , 
Li ecadon LL¢ It has also always beet 
rt . 1] 
~ 1 museums ol ( smahier 2g 
CT 1¢ ( lets adesigne T¢ obte 1 
We ( ( 1) 11 
oS 
] 
1 ved 1) he ( ( Op eC 
‘ oidat e of g ( th Svstem oO! 
ol ting le ( 1 } to he les} ( Tol 
: 1 ’ 
eum es. Under top-light, the 
, 
Site ( ( ( sub “Te4 oO more oO 
¢ 1 ; { - I} 
ess Glare Trom five sources Nese 
direct glare trom the ‘eiling open 
1 “<r 
o spicuous in long galleries; (2 
‘ 1 1 
Lire ire a) trom below CONSPkk 
uous as the image of the ceiling opet 
] » oe | 
Wm des ases: (pb) trom OVeC—CO! 


shimmer on canvases hung 


fre n in front ‘onspicuous 
image of the visitor himself on 
and low hung 


from sui 


the glass of upright 


g cases 


ures: (3) indirect glare 
spots, or the 
Dr. Koet 


necessary 


sun through the ceiling light. 
hau latelv called top light ‘‘a 
evil’*and Mr. Seager flatly declares ‘the 


119 of Museun skunde, Vol 


ireas directly lighted by the 


is Wrong,” 


1 


With side-light there is 
glare from the windows, and dazzling 
reflections on canvases or cases opposite. 
(Of “the accepted idea of a natural his 
tory museum, namely, of halls about 63 
feet lighted on each side, the win 
dows being as large and the rooms as 
long and as unimpeded as possible,” Mr. 
person 
and 


wide, 


writes: “li a 
these 


dy 4 ° 
TeWe!1 


passes along one of rooms 


otes carefully what he has seen or can 
see Irom the central aisle, he will find 
hat \\ ith de sk Or table cases he has 


of reflections 
small 


iced an Cnormous area 


on glass, and a certain number of 


dark objects through the glass. If the 
room 1s filled with larger cases of mam 
lin seen a great 


mals, etc., he has ag: 
many reflections, and in addition the 


animals and occa 


10 y the side of some, really almost 
ell ohte It may be that the vis 
or is really bent on examining the ex 
Its nd industriously examines the 


ases in two or three rooms about 200 
Which time, having been 


occupied in dodging reflections, he is 


ear) d walks hurriedly up the centr¢ 
isle of the remaining rooms, gaining 


nothing thereby but additional fatigue.” 
\lost museum visitors will be 
orroborate much of Mr. Brewer's a 


eir own experience In 


able t 


fact the normal use of a museum galler 
be said to forbid without appeal thi 
low windows—that is, openings 

the wall proper—as sources of light 
\ museum gallery is a place where 
people are to move about inspecting its 
contents. In this purpose it differs rad- 
ically from a living room or an assembly 
hall, where peopl 
or where seats are 
f the 
here 
lef occupation. 
museum 
wall of a side-lighted gallery 
exposes his eyes to a glare that for the 


are to seat themselves 
placed for them, out 
from the windows; and 
their only or their 
Every turn — that 
visitor toward the 


= 
o re 
( sll ¢ 


\\ seeing is not 
directs a 


vindow 


i Bee ver “The Lighting of Picture Galler S 
1 Museums.” Journal of the Royal Institute 
British Ar tects, Vol. XX., 1913, p. 44. 


, “American Mu lir 
1 the val Institute of British Architects. 
Vol. XX., No. 11, April 12, 19 


13, p. 388. 
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time makes good seeing difhcult if not 
impossible. To meet this difficulty it 
is recommended in the books that the 
window sill be placed not lower than 


the visitor's eyes. Although soberly 
proposed, this remedy is patently inef- 
fective. The range of vision with erect 


head extends 60 degrees above the hori- 
zontal, and a sill at the level of the eye 
cuts out only that glare which may come 
from below the horizon, from the ground 
or buildings. Glare from the sky re 
mains, diminishing as the sill is raised 
to higher levels. At six feet, to cut off 








SIDE-LIGHT 


TOP-LIGHT 


At their extremes, top-light 1s vertical 
and side-light horizontal. One other 
direction is possible: a diagonal between 
the two. The light may come, not from 
the wall proper of the room, nor through 
the roof of the attic over it, but through 
the wall of the attic made a part of 
the room. By extending the attic above 
the roof of adjoining construction the 
method becomes a means of lighting in 
terior spaces. The attic becomes a clere 
story. The third possible solution of 
the problem of museum lighting proposes 
that the sources of light should be win 





ATTIC, or 
CLERESTORY LIGHT 


DIAGRAM 1 


any disturbing view of the sky, the vis 
itor must place himself within a_ few 
inches of the window wall; at seven 
feet, within a foot or two; and within 
greater but still impracticably small dis 
tances for any height of sill below the 
upper limit of his main vision as he 
walks about inspecting exhibits. In a 
room of moderate height this range 
covers at least all of the space below 
an appropriately placed cornice. Hence 
no light openings should be placed in 
the wall proper. The principle of the 
avoidance of glare demands the aban- 
donment of side-light amusement gal- 
leries. According to the Messrs. Pap- 
worth, “side-lights are objectionable, ex- 
cept for rooms in which the chief pur- 
suits are those of daily life, such as the 
apartments provided for the officers, 
servants, reading-rooms, etc.’” 


7J. W. and W. Papworth: “Museums, Libraries 
and Picture Galleries.’”’ London, 1853, p. 12 


dows. but windows with sills at or abc 
the cornice of the room lighted. Phe 
three methods are compared in Di 
gram 1. 

Ur ‘er the name of “Studio” or 
“Ateli*” ighting, the illumination of 
work. « art from high windows is 
widely acknowledged as the ideal. The 
method conforms to the canon of Leon 
ardo da Vinci that “the painter should 
work under a light in which the shadows 
of objects are equal to their height.” 
Dr. Waagen advocated high side-light 
for the Old Museum in Berlin because 
it was the illumination under which 
pictures were produced, and the best 
light to work by would be the best light 
for seeing.® 

Professor Brticke mentions the fre 
quent use of ‘so-called high side-light” 
and gives reasons for its good suc 


‘Libro della Pittura. Cap. 85 
‘Papworth. P. 69. 
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cess.'” Professor W agner describes its ad- 
vantages for pictures and adds: “The 
proper lighting for collections of works 
of art of every kind is the high 
side-light from one side just recom- 
mended for picture galleries, especially 
when it comes in a northerly direction, 
as in ateliers. This method of intro- 
ducing light offers most of the advan- 
tages of ceiling light without its disad 
vantages.” “It is particularly favorable 
when the light-opening, as in ateliers, 
can be continued above the wall, cutting 
into the roof and loft, or through the 
vaulting.” 

Studio or atelier light in both the 
forms here called exterior and interior 
attic lighting is already illustrated in 
many museums and almost all instances 
are singled out for especial praise. True 
attic lighting—from penetrations in an 
exterior wall above a cornice-—is pro- 
vided in several galleries of the Vati- 
can. The alcoves of the Belvedere 
(1770), the Sala a Croce Greca (1780) 
and the Museo Chiaramonti (1810) all 
receive light from openings in vaulting; 
and by both Mr. Clipston Sturgis and 
Mr. Edmund M. Wheelwright of the 
Commission of Observation sent to Eu 
rope by the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston in 1904 the lighting of all is com 
mended in varying measure.’* The por 
ticoes of antique sculpture at the Naples 
Museum, which were apparently loggias 
when the building fulfilled its original 
purpose as a cavalry barrack (1587), 
receive a like and very advantageous 
light from windows high in the walled 
up arches (1790). An adaptation of 
attic light to special conditions of recon- 
struction was adopted by Professor 
Treu (1891) for the principal galleries 
of casts at the Albertinum in Dresden. 
Here an interior room receives its light 
from the roof through an opening on one 
side of a vaulted ceiling. Professor Treu 
found the results notably satisfactory. 
Joth the dazzling of the visitor’s eyes 
produced by lower light and the unre- 
lieved shadows in the sculpture produced 
“Ernst Briicke: ‘‘Bruchstticke aus der Theorie der 
bildenden Kiinste,” Leipzig, 1877, p. 175 


"Durm’s Handbuch der Architektur, IV., 6, 4, p. 257 
Communications the : 


rrustees, IIL, Boston, 
1905. P. 35 


by light from overhead were avoided.’* 
Mr. Brewer found Blackstone Hall in 
the Chicago Art Institute, lighted from 
windows on one side at 15 feet from 
the floor, “one of the best lit that |] 
saw.’’*4 

To most people the Sistine Chapel 
(built in 1473; 157 feet long, 52 wide, 
59 high) is rather a museum gallery 
than a church; and it is not impossible 
that the architect had in mind the effect 
of the paintings filling the lower part 
of its walls. The lighting is by clere- 
story windows running above a gallery 
at some 35 feet from the floor; and has 
been called by competent observers the 
most beautiful light for pictures they 
had ever — seen. Several buildings 
erected expressly for museum purposes 
contain halls lighted from a clerestory. 
The west range of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution building at Washington (1847 
55) consisting of a nave with clerestory 
and aisles, one lighted by windows, was 
originally planned as a_ reading-room, 
but since 1866 has been used for collec- 
tions of natural history. The main hall 
of the Kelvingrove Museum at Glasgow 
(built 1893-1901), 137 feet long, 62 
wide, 88 high, is another example. Sir 
W. Armstrong has called the ground 
floor plan of this museum “more suc 
cessful than anything else of the same 
kind in Europe.” The gallery containing 
the zoological collection of the museum 
at Perth, West Australia (1895), is re 
ported as “admirably lighted by clere- 
story windows.’?® The central “Basilica” 
of the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Ber- 
lin (1898-1904) receives its light from 
a clerestory. At the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston, the Tapestry Gallery in 
the newly built Evans Wing is admirably 
lighted from windows on both sides 
above a cornice 27 feet from the floor. 
Of the central hall of the Decorative 
Arts Wing of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York (1910), which is 
also lighted by clerestory windows, Mr 
Brewer writes: “If only this clerestory 


8G. Treu: “Die Sammlung der Abgiisse im Al- 
bertinum zu Dresden.” Archaeologischer Anzeiger: 
Beiblatt zum Jahrbuch des Archaeologischen In. 
stituts. I., 1891 
“Brewer, p. 381. 


—n Journal. Vol. III., No. 6, Dec., 1903, p. 
49. 
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lighting could be adapted to lower this proportion avoiding reflections, 1 
rooms, we should probably arrive some the width of the light is one-half that 
where near to the ideal of a perfect of the gallery. This is the width hers 
picture gallery.” adopted for the ceiling light (Magnus 
These approving judgments upon the . Tiede '2, Weissmann independent! 
eeneral method of introducing light °° in practice often greater) its area 
wove a cornice, and upon individual gal being one-quarter that of the floor ot 
leries, may be taken to refer chiefly to the room. In the group of  gallert 
the effect of this illumination in bring cited by Professor Wagner, the relative 
r out the character of objects. It re area varies from 17 to 50 per cent \ 
nains to go further into the question of the larger the ceiling light the greater 
e comparative merits ot top hight and the glare from it, a low mean betweet 
ttic light in the matter of the avoidance these extremes presents the case favo! 
f glare in the eves of spectators ably for top-lght. 
In D igrams 3 to 17 four galleries are \Ithough the area ot the wind 
mpared, three top-lighted and one but an eighth the floor area of tl 
lighted \ll are supposed 34 feet room, it would appear that the ilumn 
square. Square galleri s are chosen be tion from it would be not far from eq 
use the, pre sent the best conditions 1n to that from the ceiling light. Phe re 
respect to glare under both systems ot striction of the glazing of the roof 
lighting. For attic light, oblong gal the slopes, as shown in Diagram 1, no 
leries are somewhat inferior. and for very generally recognized as essential to 
top-light markedly so. The attic-lighted good top-lighting, materially cuts down 
eallery has a height equal to its other the area of the ceiling light through 
limensions ith a cornice at 21 feet which light in any part of the room is 
from the. floor This is. the average received from the sky Moreover, light 
height of the picture zone in fourteen from a _ ceiling-opening passes throug 
galleries tabulated by Professor Wag two lavers of glass, losing 40 per cent 
ner.’ The window ahove is 11 feet high in the process, according to the estimate 
d 13 feet broad, in the centr f the recorded by Professor Wagnet 
wall and reaching to the ceiling from the window through but one 
Che height of one of the top-lighted gal Space for another window of half the 
eries—2+4+ feet is to its other dimen breadth of the central one and on eithet 
sions approximately in the proportion side ot It is indicated the panelin 
recommended by Magnus. namely, 7.85 Of the attic shown in the diagrams; but 
to 11, or nearly 5 to 7. This, or a €XPerience goes to prove that the increase 
smaller ratio, is not infrequent in Amer vould very seldom indeed be needed 
ican galleri S Phe he ight of the secon 1. \ccording to Profe ssor \\ agner, th 
28 feet, approximatel illustrates the Painter Kaulbach and others found th 
proportior recommended by Tiede,  Sallery constructed on Professor Tiede’s 
imelv, 75 to 91. or nearly 5 to 6 ta, measurements at times almost too much 
thir > « e like the atti lighted gal lighted. In the large top hehted ga 
lery, according to the rule stated to Pro leries of the Brera at Milan the light 
fessor Wagner by Mr. R. Redgrave, CoMes through one layer of glass, ther 
formerly of the South Kensington being no ceiling light The area of tl 
\luseum Mr. Redgrave’s opinion was Peng in three of the galleries is but 
that the height of a gallery to the ceil a sixteenth the floor area of the root 
ng light should be equal to its width: Y*! Mr. Sturgis remarks: “Seen under 
7 average (not really dark) winter condi 


C cten ues tee, eons, there is apparently ample light at 





eg r and a central skylight it all times.’’24 
| a S pat rably by Mr 
er wit r rooms. “The Rotunda is Setanta 
se ge dt gh amply lighted, but it a whee ( ‘i ldir = 6, 4,1 
¢ e centr skyli might even here have . . ?. ; , ru yurr 
+ + 1 ) R Ins 1 f Britis} Arcl ts. \ XI\ 











£0/ 


lor convenience of inspection, the re terpart of the object. 


lhe study of re 
sults unde P1Ven conditions rol all roul Hections Is not Without 


its difficulties. 
galleries are presented at once in Dia and the diagram is here introduced to 


grams 5 to: z No account is taken of make the matter plain. <A puzzling pas 


( 
} 
} 
i 





Y rranvement of the sk lights nm th sage Im a recent essay by a well known 
al Were the opaque zenith shown museum architect reads: “Tf the dark 
Magram | provided, it would cut space around the ceiling is 5 feet wide. 
1 1) ti of tl ak oO elare 1! nly the rool opening opposite can light 
a 
Cc > : 
OVERHEAT JPPNSITE 
‘i 
ems | 
; REFLECTED IMAGE 
SKYLIGHT GLARE 
UPPER REFLECTION OF NEA i 
LOWLR REFLECTION OF FARTHER Panny A> 
1 rams, | 1 stry he picture the light from the open 
( One ot or bot CLL 7s on the same side vhich causes the 
= t ent = diffusing tains » glimme r of the picture s 

reens rr «| n ove f S R ompletel shu out Phe 
ce 1)¢ C ( ( e ect su ‘ gran sho VS tl the 1O\ oa qd more 
eces oO . ot useun obtrusive part of the glare nvas 
} With t ht these are hor from eiling light is due to ravs from 
( tal ¢ ( ( CeCNe!l | | OD] i not the o erhead opening 
ed and controlled in the loft abov Mr. Sturgis remarks that at the Thomy 
( re let \\ th ( thre ‘ | 1c 1 (salle 1 Ot the | ouvre it Was 
F pel ( 11; e domest 1 ught to exclude the influence of the 
1 | be controlled from th opposite top-lght | pening the ceiling 
( Phe « erence in convenience i directly on the pictures instead of at 
or of wi curtains, due to thir the centre, but without any marked suc 
( ibalit «| exposure oO dus ot ess ( le ] the preponde rance of 
iwh irt ) hardly be appreet ght came from the opening opposite 
ed on hi ot to d t] nd not from that directly above. 
iseum house-keeping ‘The freedom from reflections on the 
he method of determining the bound pictures was due to the fact that the, 


ies of the reflections from the light were hung low and not to the fact that 


openings 1s illustrated in Diagram 2 light was directly over them.’’27 
mar ingle of re flecti nN being equal to It r) 
the nel of Incidence, the image of an t S 


object before a plane mirror is at. the 


same distance behind it, of the same Saya 3° Faggio all’ opposta p 

: : ; ; ; lo su per modo pare 
magnitude, and equally inclined to it: A scende, e tanto si dipar 
. » = : ) ] pietra tr 
in other words, is the symmetric coun S 


Purs itorio XV., 16-21 


ie eaps up in the opposit. , , 
R a Museur F Amsterdar for Rembrandt’ fror water r a mirror, it rises in the same wav 
N t Wat Swe t 1 tr ! ner t t that it falls, leparting equally from the line of 
re the wir \ Report of t R Dut Cor falling 1 y (the perpendi t s observat 
n, quot ( t s t] rust s theory s eae 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. IT., Dec., 1904. Communications to the Trustees III. The Mus 
1 ( ss Euroy Bos 1905, p. 28 








THE ARCHITE( 

In the present comparison between 
top-light and attic light in the matter of 
glare the five sources already mentioned 
will be considered in order. 

(1.) The comparison for direct glare 
is indicated in the black circles of Dia- 
gram 3 representing the top-lighted gal- 
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floor area of the 34 foot gallery, to 
an inconsiderable fraction of the 24- 
foot gallery. Elsewhere in the 34-foot 
top-lighted gallery the vertical angle 
subtended by the ceiling light increases 
to a maximum, at the walls, of 
half the horizontal angle. 


about 
In the attic 





DIAGRAM 


Top 
lery 34 feet in height, and of Diagram 
4 representing the attic-lighted gallery 
of the same height. The highest top 
lighted gallery is chosen because it pre 
sents the case for top-light most favor- 
ably. The height of the visitor’s eye is 
taken throughout the diagrams at 5 feet. 
In Diagrams 3 and 4 the floor is divided 
into nine equal sections, and the visitor 
is supposed to be at the centre of each. 

The white sectors represent the hori- 
zontal angle subtended by the ceiling 
light or window, and indicate how far 
the visitor must turn from the wall be- 
fore beginning to receive direct glare 
from the source of light. In the top- 
lighted rooms there would be a space in 
the centre, in which the ceiling light 
would be entirely out of the maximum 
range of vision with erect head—about 
60 degrees altitude—in whatever direc- 
tion the glance was turned. This area 
would vary, from about a ninth of the 


T 


lighted gallery, the window would be 
concealed in like manner by the brow of 
a visitor standing at any point within 
about a third of the area of the room 
that nearest the window’ wall—and 
would be above the ordinary range 
convenient seeing at all _ practicable 
points. In this gallery 


ot 


the vertical 
angle subtended by the window is about 
three-quarters the horizontal angle in 
the outer positions indicated, and about 
half in the central positions. 

These various conditions express the 
general fact that from the floor of a 
room an area central on the ceiling is 
seen either wholly without foreshorten 
ing (at the centre) or somewhat fore 
shortened (at the walls); while an area 
at the top of a wall is either seen equall) 
foreshortened (at the opposite wall) or 
is entirely invisible by foreshortening 
(at the window wall). One point fav 


top-light. The ceiling light would at 














THE 


descend low—about 30 
into the maximum field of 
vision as would the window seen from 
near the opposite wall, although nearly 


no point SO 


degrees— 


as low in a 24-foot gallery seen from 
one corner. Three points favor attic- 
light The area totally exempt from 
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change 
server. 


in the standpoint of the ob- 
The reflection of the ceiling- 
light is much the larger, both on account 
of its larger source and its shorter path, 
and would be larger still in the 28 and 
24-foot galleries. Further, it is more 
or less directly beneath the visitor’s eyes, 





DIAGRAM 4. 


Attic 
direct glare is much larger. Moreover, 
the sectors show that the visitor has a 
larger freedom of turning without ex- 
posure to direct glare. Finally, the 
exempt area in a top-lighted gallery be- 
ing in the centre, no position of the door- 
way will spare the visitor direct glare 
from the source of light on entering; 
while in an attic-lighted room the door 
way may be placed in the exempt area 
that is, near the window wall—as 
shown in Diagram 4, so that the visitor 
may begin the inspection of the room 
undazzled. On the whole, the compari 
son in the matter of direct glare may be 
taken to incline noticeably, though not 
decisively, in favor of attic-light. 

(2a.) The rectangles in Diagram 3 
and the trapezoids in Diagram 4 repre- 
sent the reflection of the ceiling-light 
and the window on the floor of the gal- 
lery. These reflections change in posi- 
tion and more or less in shape for every 


Li 


rht 


instead of several feet away, as in the 
attic-lighted room. The _ disturbance 
from this source is negligible where, as 
in most galleries, the floor is covered 
with some dark, non-reflecting material ; 
but the position of the figures reveals the 
cause of one of the most common com- 
plaints against top-light in museums. 
Drawn somewhat closer to the visitor’s 
position and made somewhat smaller, 
the rectangles and trapezoids would rep- 
resent also the reflections from the sur- 
faces of horizontal glass cases: 


8 


so-called 
desk, or table cases.*8 Diagram 3 shows 
that with top-light these reflections 
would lie upon the glass almost or quite 
directly over the object looked at, effec- 
tively concealing it except in so far as 
the visitor’s head and body intervene. 
With attic-light they would never lie 


*8S. H. Seager, p. 52. “The most annoying effect 
all is perhaps to be seen when horizontal glass 
specimen cases are placed in a s -lighted 
SP omy s are placed in a strongly top-lighted 


of 
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under the visitor's eyes, but always on 
one side, from a few feet away when 
large to a few inches when small, in the 


need of window-light for desk cases that 
everyone has felt who has ever sought 
to make out their contents under lght 





from the ceiling. In the matter 
of retlections from below, the 





comparison results decisively in 
favor of the attic light. 

(2b.) Diagrams 35 to 7 repre 
sent reflections on the walls ot 
the four galleries, and on cat 
vases hung perpendicularly, as 
seen from different standpoints 
on the floor, and indicate als 
what the reflections would be 
from the glass of cases hese 
reflections fall lower as the ol 
server approaches the reflecting 
surface and rise higher a 


as he Fre 








cedes from it 
l-rom incidental references in 
the books and from experience, 
it may be assumed that the most 
restful seeing demands _ that 
line drawn from the eye to thi 
top ol the object should forn 











with the horizontal an angle not 
greater than about 30 degrees 
| 


































































































’rotessor Magnus placed the 
top of a picture zone in a gal 
lerv 36 feet 11 m.) wide at 19 
feet (35.95 m.) from the floor: 
ee _ | boone and Professor Tiede, in a ga 
lery 30 feet (9.1 m.) wide, at 18 
feet (3.65 m.). The latter re 
ee — marks that this height requires 
CrTT wo ccesccososooe ’ A . , i : 
v y only a moderate raising of the 
N , . glance.“” Professor Treu recom 
phe co ce cee econ dey ;, — 
+ <s mends about this height (3.5 
* a | ° 4 ° ’ 
e yoosoeo eI m.) tor the cornice of a sculp 
. LI ae ] , ‘ 
Rs ceinitteinials my 10 ture gallery Irom the centre 
4 - . aa 
‘\ th of either the Magnus or the 
———— nd oa ae 
i \ / lriede Gallery, IS or 15 reet 
from the wall, the angle to the 
top of the picture zone would 
be about 40 degrees: but taking 
Mr. Papworth’s opinion that the 
° largest pictures should not be 
: seen at a less distance than 25 
feet, or approximately — three- 
quarters across either gallery, 
DIAGRAM 6 the angle would reduce to 
rransverse wall; from centre of galler 
. . 7 . ‘ “A. Tiede. “Museums kunae Abschnitt I fr 
direction toward the window, either — 4,. “Baukunde des Architekten.” IL, Band, 2 hei, 
diagonally in front or on either hand. ea Fw ; . 7 
a, ° . ° ° . ae F we: | = ¢ miniung I gusse 1 
Phe diagram makes plain the imperative — bertinum zu Dresden.” — 1891 
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about 30 degrees \ccording to this 


criterion, to see an object reaching 


to 6 feet from the tloor—for example, 
a picture 3 feet Inigh hung over 
t baseboard, or dado, of the same 
height—the spectator might stand as 
near as 3 feet, a distance which may 


lye regarded as the limit of approach, 
except for the scrutiny of particular 
reatures., lf the top of the object 
reached to S feet from the floor—for 
‘xample, a picture 5 feet in height—7 
or & feet would be the limit of approach. 
If to 15 feet—-for example, a picture 12 


t 


teet high—the limit would be 
IS teet If to 20 feet, the limit 
vould be 25 feet 


Pictures reaching to 


appronr 
imately these heights are shown 
in Diagrams 5 to 7, seen from 
approximately these distances 











Iiagram 5 shows by dotted lines 
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canvas could be raised without receiving 
reflections from supposing the 
spectator to retreat until he saw the top 
at an angle of 30 degrees—that is, with 
in the best 


above, 


seeing range would, for 
the 24 foot light, be 9 feet 6 inches 
from the tloor, the distance being & feet: 


for the 28 foot light, 13 feet, the distance 
being 14 feet: and for the 34 foot light. 
19 feet, the distance being 25 feet. 
posing 19 feet to be about the height ot 
the picture zone, this last result confirms 
Mr. Redgrave’s assertion that in a top 
lighted high as it 
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gallery as is broad 




















the retlections of the ceiling 





its in the 


eries, On any 


hehted 
wall, and by 
reflections of the 
ittic lighte l room 
wall, as they 
would appear to a 


three top 


+] 
Wiles Tile 


| nn the 


VINdOow 
Opposite 


spectator 
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ul 1d eight feet away 
Under the reflections on the 
wht, seen at three feet away, 
e “Mon lisa’ (31 inches 


high, 20 inches broad, or .77 m 


by .53 m.) is hung. Under thi 
reflections on the left. seen { 
four feet. the picture is ‘The 
fighting Temeéraire’” of Turner 
35 inches high by 47 


g 
. The central picture seen 
it S feet away is “The 
by Titian, at the louvre (4 feet 10 
inches high, by 7 feet broad; or 1.48 m. 
by 2.15 m.) Phe from the 
window are above the canvases, and those 
rrom the ceiling-lights are at greater 
ir less distances above the frames, 

It proves on investigation that larger 
pictures would — not reflections 
from a window opposite unless the 
spectator were to place himself beyond 
the best distance for seeing. The 


Entombment” 


reflections 


escape 


Case 
is otherwise for the ceiling-lights repre 
sented. The limit of height to which a 









































DIAGRAM 7 


and with a ceiling-light half its breadth, 
there are no reflections on the pictures: 
supposing, it must be added, that the 
spectator always views them at the dis 
tances at which they can most comfort 
ably be seen as wholes. 

The establishment of a limit of five 
feet in height, or eight from the floor. 
for pictures shown on the opposite wall 
of the attic-lighted room, is a point 
against attic-light to be regarded as more 
than counter-balancing the very much 
larger area on the wall occupied by the 
glare from the ceiling light. Yet meas- 
urements of 200 pictures taken at ran- 
dom from the chief galleries in Europe 





ree 
ee 





oe is 
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and America indicate that two-thirds of 
museum pictures are below five feet in 
height. Under the attic light proposed 
the opposite wall is hence suitable not 
alone for small pictures, but for a large 
majority of all pictures. Dr. Salin is 
reported to have said that objects over 
eight feet from the floor cannot be 
looked at for any length of time with- 
out undue fatigue.*? The remark doubt- 
less referred chiefly to case objects ; but 
it has its application also to pictures. 
It should not be forgotten further that 
the whole upper part of this opposite 
wall would be a superb position in which 
to show tapestries or any other objects, 
artistic or scientific, which were devoid 
of sheen. The pictures or other objects 
shown below would also possess an 
éclat of coloring unknown in top-lighted 
galleries. 

The tilting of a canvas raises the re 
flections upon it, and is the expedient 
customarily resorted to when sheen upon 
it is burdensome. These diagrams do 
not take into account any inclination of 
the canvases from the _ perpendicular, 
both because the practicable amount 1s 
uncertain, and because the larger the 
picture the more undignified does any 
considerable tilting become. It may be 
recalled that in the Vatican Gallery large 
pictures opposite low side light are 
placed on hinges, and the visitor who 
wishes to see them exempt from all glare 
is free to move them as he pleases. This 
method has the advantage over tipping 
that it is perfectly effective and may be 
used with the largest canvases without 
interfering with the stateliness of their 
effect. The Sistine Madonna is per- 
manently installed at an angle to the 
window lighting it. 

On cases, when seen as is customary 
from perhaps three feet away, the re- 
flection from the attic light opposite 
would still fall 18 inches above the ob- 
server's eyes; and were he to stand off to 
double that distance or beyond, it would 
fall wholly above a case of the usual 
height of 7 feet 6 inches or 8 feet. 

On the whole, the comparison for re- 
flections on the opposite wall may be 
"Martin Maver: “Betrachtung eines Baut u hnike rs 


liber die Einrichtung von Schausammlungen.” 
Museumskunde, VI., 1910, p. 161 
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said to result unfavorably to attic light, 
although under the conditions here pro- 
posed its handicap would in all prob- 
ability seldom or never be noticed, the 
freedom of installation it allows being 
in general amply sufficient. 

A square attic-lighted room differs 
from a square top-lighted gallery in that 
the conditions of illumination differ from 
wall to wall. In the top-lighted gallery 
they are identical. Their different light- 
ing from a window is a point of signal 
advantage in museum economy. Objects 
belonging in the same gallery on account 
of their similarity of origin or nature 
are never of the same rank or import- 
ance, nor are they all seen at their best 
under identical conditions of illumina- 
tion. The managers of exhibitions of 
art in particular willingly acknowledge 
that opportunities to keep some objects 
back, put others forward, and otherwise 
to adapt their lighting to their character, 
are most welcome. 

A comparison of the identical condi- 
tions present on the transverse walls of 
the three top-lighted galleries with the 
changed conditions on those of the attic- 
lighted room results decisively in favor 
of attic-light, as Diagrams 6 and 7 show. 
Diagram 6 represents the reflections on 
a transverse wall as they would appear 
to a spectator seated at the centre of 
the gallery, in a position to inspect at 
leisure its most important exhibits. It 
is to be noted that when seated in this 
position in the attic-lighted gallery the 
visitor would be unable to see any of 
the window in the next gallery, and 
would have in view only its least illum- 
inated wall. The broader picture in- 
dicated is the “Night-Watch” of Rem- 
brandt (11 feet 9 inches high; 14 feet 
3 inches broad; or 3.59 m. by 4.35 m.) 
installed with the canvas at a foot from 
the floor, as it is now placed in the new 
room especially built for it at the Ryks- 
museum at Amsterdam. For this new 
room dimensions have been chosen not 
far from those of the gallery here pro- 
posed. It is five feet narrower on the 
picture wall, and two feet deeper in 
front of the picture, and is lighted by a 
window on the left, with a sill at about 
7 feet 6 inches from the floor. To an 
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observer in the position indicated the 
24 foot ceiling light gives reflections on 
the canvas, but none of the other three 
sources. The higher picture represented 
is Giovanni Bellini’s “Madonna di San 
Giobbe” at Venice (15 feet 3 inches high 
by 8 feet 3 inches broad; or 4.66 m. by 
> oo 


2.52 m.) installed likewise at a_ foot 
from the floor. The supposed observer’s 
angle of vision to the top is about 38 
degrees. This inclination may be said 


to translate into museum terms the very 


much greater angle at which the painter 
planned the picture should be seen trom 
its position on an altar. Here the attic 


alone gives no reflection on the 
Even the 34. foot top-light 
covers the top of the picture with sheen, 
and the lower lights obliterate a good 
part of it. This result contravenes the 


light 


canvas. 


often expressed opinion that overhead 
lighting is essential for large pictures, 
such as Italian altar pieces, side lighting 
being suitable only for small pictures. 


The truth appears to be more nearly the 
contrary. Window lighting is indispen 
sable for the largest, as well as best for 
the smallest and those of moderate size. 
The superior enience of top-light 1s 
wth n ous in the case of a residue of 
large but not the dimensions 
he imperative window 
light for pictures reaching very high 
from the floor is emphasized in Diagram 
7, representing the reflection from ceil- 
ng ‘ie thts and window on the transverse 
ouk as seen from a_ position three 
quarters across the about 25 
from the this point the 
top of the represented 


COTL\ 
lat largest 


necessity) . 


gallery, or 
wall. From 
upper 


treet 


Canvas 


makes the normal angle of 30 degrees 
vith the horizontal. The picture is a 
“Boar Hunt” by Snyders, in the Louvre 


feet 6 inches 
y 3.48 m.). The 
Boucher’s “Venus and 
Vulcan” (6 feet 9 inches high by 5 feet 
6 inches wide; or 2.05 m. by 1.70 m.) 
also in the Louvre. All of the ceiling 
reflections enter the upper picture, that 
from the 34 foot light covering a mini- 
mal strip, and those from the 28 and 
24 foot lights masking the picture more 

less completely. Under the 24 foot 
ceiling it would be impossible to see the 


(7 feet 6 inches high by 11 
wide; or 2.32 m. by 


picture below is 


9 
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picture free of glare even from the op- 
posite wall. As before, the reflection 
from the window is wholly out of range 
of the canvas. In general, the compari- 


son indicates that on the transverse wall 
a picture in any part of the zone would 
be free of any reflection from the win- 
dow when seen from an appropriate 
position, while all the upper half of the 
zone from appropriate positions is 
exposed to reflections from some or all 
of the ceiling lights. 

In the top-lighted galleries these same 
conditions are repeated on the remaining 
wall of the room, that in which the win- 
dow of the attic lighted room is placed. 
In this room no light falls directly on 
the window wall, and there would hence 
be no reflections at all on it from the 
window. All this illumination comes in- 


seen 


directly from the interior of the room, 
and especially from the opposite attic 
wall, which receives the light of widest 


angle from the window. 
tion of maximum light, attic lighting 
differs radically and for the good from 
either top side lighting. Under top- 
light, the objects most strongly illumin 
ated are the floor and the visitors upon 
it; under side-light, the opposite exhibi 
tion wall and the objects and visitors it 

way. With an attic win 


In this direc- 


strikes on the 


dow the light of widest angle is re- 
ceived where it can be put to the best 
use. The attic wall is not used for 
exhibition, and being above the visitor’s 


normal range of 


vision—that is, 30 
degrees of altitude—in all practicable 
parts of the gallery, may be given the 


reflecting surface which will best diffuse 
light through the room. Attic lighting 
offers a favorable opportunity for the 
indirect illumination from a re- 
surface, whose present neglect 
after its successful employment by old 
Italian architects has been 
gretted by Mr. Hedley.® 

A window wall is commonly deemed 
wholly useless for exhibition purposes, 
and the resulting loss of exhibition rig “ 
is one of the chief objections made 
lighting museum galleries by Recor wii 
It is to be admitted that the objection 
83. Hedley: “Report on Museum Administration 


in the United States.” Australian Museum, Syd 
Miscellaneous Series. VIII., Sydney, 1913, p. as 


use of 
flecting 


lately re- 








holds against sidelight, since im this case 
the wall and the window in it are with 
in the range of vision together. But the 


1 . ~ } 
SITIP Le experiment ot screening the eyes 


from the window 


} 


1 


the lac 


window 


in the hand, 


and the floor before it 
byect held 
ing proof that 
not be mainly 
IX ot sulhicient wlumination on 
wall that makes ol 


1 
s well as May De, with any < 
otlers CONV I1N« 


t is not wholly and may 


bjyects invisible 


on it, but the deadened condition of the 
sight produced by dazzling from the 
vindow. This deadened condition its 
forestalled in the attic-lghted room here 
proposed. The visitor would enter th 
room with his eves protected from any 
elare from the light source, and there 
ifter would continue to be protected 
rom. it \loreover, the window wall 







LIGHT ILLUMINATING 


~ he 
LIGWT FORMING 
THE IMAGE 
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THE OBJECT 





DIAGRAM 


would be lighted uD by 


| diffusion from a 
surface above the ordinary range of 


\ ision 


namely, the highly illuminated 
and light colored attic—as it never 1s 
in a side-lighted galiery. It is to be 


fairly expected that under these circum 
stances the “ on the window wall 
would compare well with that in other 
parts of the room. Both observation 
and experiment in this direction are very 
ereatly 


seeing” 


be desired." 

The total result of the comparison for 
reflections of the of light on 
pictures or upright cases bears strongly 
in favor of attic light. (Only the trans 
walls of the attic-lighted room 
offer high objects complete exemption 
from such reflections. Its window wall 
and opposite wall afford all needed free- 
dom of installation; exempt from glare 


Sources 


¥OTSe 


‘Mr. P 





( e reason that m 
leries fail of succe they ar verlichte 
ew persons ¢ tl ef t p. 74 


in the Instance 
prevailing height, and 
heights for the objects ot 


One 


nwanor Wuport 


ance of which every gallery has its share 
(2c.) The comparison for reflections 
from brightly hghted objects within the 


gallery, including the visitor himsel! 
Or, is the V may he called 11 late retl 
tions—again favors attic light Phe re 
sult in this case is decisive, owing to the 
ditterence ust roted etween the are 
of maximal illumination under the tw 
systems. In looking at a museum obt 
through glass more or. less isibl 
image of a fragment of the scene betor« 
the glass overhes the object Che mass 
f hel reflected from the = glass 
forming the image comes to the eve 
from that fragment of the room and its 
ontents seen in the WNAL vhile the 
mass otf light reflected from the object 
idl ¢ ealing it comes to the eve nN 
PeM1¢ ral from other parts as well What 
an be seen on the glass over the object 
differs from what could be seen throug 
the glass from the object Phis ay pears 
in Diagram &. But since glass reflects 
larger percentage of heht than object 
do,’ unless some part of the room visible 
through the glass from the object 1s mor 


intensely lighted than that fragment ot 
the object, th 
mage vill tend to confuse the view of 
the object broadly, I 

must not include the most. 1 
lighted part of the room. 


it seen on the glass over 


he image 
brilliant] 
This condi 


tion is fulfilled in the attic-lighted roo: 
and violated in the top-lighted galleries 
lor the image in both alike will consist 


mainly of the lower walls of the room, 
with the floor and the objects on it, in 

cluding the visitor himself. Under atti 

light this is less brilliantly lighted than 
the upper part of the room; under ceil 

ing light more brilliantly lighted. Hene: 
under attic light the image will tend to 
leave undisturbed the normal view of the 
object ; under ceiling light to obscure it 
The ceiling-lighted image will efface the 
object because more strongly lighted; the 
attic lighted object will overpower the 
image, likewise, because more strongly 
lighted. In the matter of reflections 
from upright glass the argument stands 


Martin Maver Museun VI., 1910, p. 1¢ 
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DIAGRAM 


seums: at noon or other intermediate 
hours, and at the winter closing hout 

4 o’clock—and the summer closing hour 
5 o'clock. (he intermediate hours 
show the sweep of the spots. 

The galleries are represented seen 
from above, with the four walls laid out 
flat. All are supposed aligned with the 
cardinal points. As the ceiling light is 
square, and central in a square gallery, 
two diagrams, one for winter and one 
for summer, suffice for top-light. The 
gallery shown is that with a ceiling light 
at 28 feet, being a mean between the 
other. For the attic-lighted gallery, 
summer and winter diagrams are given 


DIAGRAM 11 
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DIAGRAM 


with each direction of the window, 
north, south, east or west. 

The diagrams show that under the 
ceiling light the spots occur every clear 
day, and continuously while the sun is 
high enough. With the attic window to 
the north, they do not occur at all, ex- 
cepting for a short time just before the 
closing hour in midsummer. With the 
window to the south, they occur all day 
in winter, and until about 3 o’clock in 
summer. With the window to the east, 
they occur from the opening hour until 
noon, both summer and winter; and with 
the window to the west, from noon to 
the closing hour. Taking all the four 


NE 2 NORTH: WINDOW. 


DIAGRAM 12 


if 


_it—— 


Lae 


DIAGRAM 1 


they would appear 
r about half as long a time in attic 


I 
lighted galleries as in 
| 


exposures together, 


valleries top 


In size, the spots from the ceiling light 
are in these diagrams rather the larger; 
if reduced by an opaque zenith they 


In position, the ceiling light spots in 
in somewhat correspond to the win 
ots in summer, for the most part 


no inequality in lighting on the 





bition walls during these seasons 
ctively The winter ceiling light 
” 
‘ AST WINDOW 


DIAGRAM 15, 
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s 
s 
SAM 
UN N 


DIAGRAM 14. 


spots are high on the exhibition walls or 
in the cove above, and the summer win 
dow spots either near the doorways or 
on the floor, excepting in the west attic 
room in the late afternoon. 

As spring comes on, the from 
the ceiling light descend upon the walls, 
causing more and more inequality of 
lighting, until in midsummer the western 


spt ts 


wall is bathed in sunlight during the 
early morning hours, and the eastern 
wall nearly all the afternoon. Accord- 
: ] 


ing to the diagrams the inequality of 
lighting has now become greater than in 


DIAGRAM 


























the attic lighted room at any time. As 


autumn advances, the process reverse 
itself. 

In the north attic-hghted room the 
walls would at all times be equally 
lighted \ patch too small to be of 

effect would ppear ovel the doo 
vay just at the end of the day in sum 
Mel 

the southern and = eastern atti 
ighted rooms there would be some in 
equal ( iwhting im midwinte Bu 

e spots are still f the most part 

he illic O1 high Ol tiie valls in 

s the season of stronger su nad clear 
skies ad es the ein to escape to the 
tHe he equal diminishing until 

WINDOW 


DIAGRAM 


disappears in midsummet 
| in the fall 

The total exemption of the north attic 
room from any disturbing inequality of 
lighting is balanced in a measure, though 
not wholly, by the exposure of the west 


the process 


ern room, especially in the late after 
noon in summer. ‘Toward spring or 
autumn the inequality would here be 


come practically negligible. 

On the whole, taking duration and 
place both into consideration, and allow- 
for the smaller under an 
opaque zenith, the diagrams indicate that 
the attic-lighted rooms would. suffer 
much less from inequality of lighting on 
the exhibition walls than the top-lighted 


ing spots 








galleries Under thy ceiling heht, thy 
sunspots would begin to invade exhibt 
tion space early in the spring and would 


4 
there until late in the autumn, 
reaching their maximum when the sun 


rays had most 


remain 


this seas 


powel \t 


only one of the attic-lighted rooms, that 
directed west, would be subject to di 
turbing spots, and that one only at tl 
end of the museum da In none of th 
ooms do any other disturbing spots aq 
pear, except WITte they would 
be fe he most part innocuous hi 
L¢ ( MOSUITC ot i western sidelig t 
“OMMNNY t thre ( 1d 0) thy Cay Ist | 
0) ws noont cle ola ( h 5 Cl hy 
CC s 1 d tare the Bo ‘ j 
| 
¢ 
} 
| 
| 
| 
+d 
IAGRAM 


experimenters, pomt, atth 
light again proves markedly st 


museum 


Iperior for 

purposes. 

Qn all the tive points here passed in 
r] 


review, embracing glare in all its vari 
eties, the argument has gone one wav. 


The psychological demand in the mu 
seum lighting problem proves to be met 
by attic ight with a that top 
light does not begin to equal. 

On the architectural and practical side 


success 


of the problem window lighting main 
tains a like superiority.‘? Another side 
remains—the physical—relating to the 
Com eT 
eaunel ' : ia 
oo. & SI 





fa tors 1 good light 
] 


second Ot the two 


namel the 


ing proper illumination of 
the object Ilere again attic lighting 
takes pPrece dence Ire fessor Bricke 
f state he reason many yea ago." 
While high light, like that trom an at 
| indo CS ) ws oul the details 
of objects. leonardo said. beneath 
ht ro the ceili the observe 
eve eth | re the uneve 
Cat ul ( soli 
( ‘ \y t 71 14 eel 
el i ore ( ( ( Writ therefore 
te s to ove ® fer 
ecomes T¢ ( crs NO\ 
| n the ln ( ( der to 
iht ( ( their beilh 
) LW ollt ra \ 1 hie ren 
ed | wvest Protessot 
) ( ssunling ( ig] retain 
( 11) ding elevated foot 
hroug he gall supported 
olun or othe St d reached b 
cps | 1 1 . for { ito 
| ould SO ¢ Cl Oo oe ture tl l 
he hehte ot the sides 0) S 
te projections of oment uld be 
nl sible 
Corresponding to 1 ( 1] soluti 
of the physical problem of top-lhghting 
that of col equall dical solutio 
of the iological problem—that of 
¢ re | lread een irried out I 
sf the New P othek at Munich in the 
Rottn ) | le Llere | space is 
signed to the pictures Was detinitely d 
ided off from the space assigned to the 
public by row of columns supporting 


a solid root lym, above which the 
light was mitted upon the picture wall, 
while the spectators remained in com 

rative darkness.’ \ variation of the 
same device was proposed, apparently 


independently, by the Messrs. Papworth 
gallery contained a central 
a roof chiefly solid and either 
resting on columns, light reach- 
ing the pictures from above it.** The 
plan is nearly equivalent to the joining 


\\ hose 11 al 
space with 


hung or 





ert Bruchstucke us der Theorie 
r | Leipz 1877, p. 171f. 
Mr er s this llery: “‘Aside 
m tl to view from the columns, the 
ft | f lighting is very undigni 
? ns to the Trustees Il, 





yn it , , Pp. 93. 
nd Plates 9 and 10. 





of two small attic 
to face by an intermediate coy 


tice to the 1 


Wportant contributions to its 


11111 tion in the picture ZONE, 


lighted valle ries face 
ered pas 

] ] ‘ tec] ] 
scheme which was adopted in th 
Palace at Munich, with re 


sul Professor Tiede calls “ex 
traordinarily favorable’ ;*4 and in_ the 
Mappin Art Galle ry at Shettield, | ng 
ind = (ISSO). Mr. Seager has just 
roposed the method anew und the 


ime of “top side ight ra 
two radical attempts to 


vo elements of the top-lght 


solution 
century of the pre valence of 
t in museums has brought forth 


1] +1 ] . . } . a | 
\ll the discussions since on othet points 


the relation of the dimensions of 
( e1] Ie Opn Fg to the height and area 
callerv, on the lines of equal ilu 


| 
on the 


f the roof, the qualitv of the elass 
the methods of shading the skylight anc 
eaning the ceiling light—appear inef 
ective studies of detail in compariso1 
Yet each of these two devices footwa' 
olid velu Is im its own way 
eductio ad absurdum of the effort te 


the top. Pro 
restion of a_ foot 
with no 
Iseums 


serious 
valuable 


is the plan of the solid velum proves in 


eration in ml 


; an 


ances, as a general solution of 


the difficulty of glare it seems equally 
inadmissible The design of modern 
quar shows that the plan has its 
essential sphere in museum = arrange 


ments: used to the gen 
eral satisfaction in collections of natural 
history, and elsewhere, as at the Northern 
Museum in Stockholm. Diagram 19 rep 
resents the principles employed in these 
various the reservation ot 
lhight.** By all of them the visitor’s eves 


and it has been 


devices for 


‘A. Tiede: “Museumsbaukunde,” Berlin, 1898, p. 77 
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are shielded from direct glare trom the 
light-openings. Nevertheless, for a large 
the contents of all museums, 


whose adequate seeing demands the al 


share of 


ternation of close with distant inspection, 
a screen reserving light for the objects 
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Lhe reneral problem Ol glare is not to 
be solved by attending to the augmenta 
tion or the reservation of light from 
original source 


an 
; but to its dittusion there 
after from all parts of the room not ox 
cupied by the objects and the public 


alone may be set down as out of the Such a diffusion takes place under attic 
question. If made a rule, the restric- light, the whole area of maximal illumina 
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DIAGRAM 1 


tion of the visitor’s freedom of 


OV < 
ment resulting from putting the publi 
instead of the objects behind a barrier, 
as Herr von Koch has phrased it, would 
be intolerable.*® 


tion above the be 


COTTIIC( OlMnNY ts ( 
ondary source. This is evidenced by the 
success of clerestory hghting wherever 


and in 
the 


also al 
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BOOKS ON COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE 


By RICHARD FRANZ BACH 
Gurator, School of Architecture, Columbia University 


PART 


Colonial pe 
on the fourth 
hitecturally 


ISTORICAELL » the 
riod ends, of course, 


of July in 1776, but ar 


it cannot be so definitely limited. On the 
basis of the principle that styles must 
decay slowly and cannot be supplanted 
it will by new forms, we must allow fot 
i long period of time—surely a tull halt 


century, Or CV¢ 

for the gradual eliminati 
lonial manner and the introduction of a 
architectural But the new 
creed itself is composed of a number of 
variants of older methods. Among the 
latter we include the partly contempo 
rary Georgian style, which bears a vital 
relation to Colonial art and 1S. Ia sense, 
its foster parent, and also the many and 
intrusions upon the sedate 
course of architectural growth at the 
hands of builders, carpenters, untutored 
laymen, dilettante and nondescripts, the 
results of whose nefarious activity we 
have vet to endure in many an Eastern 
town. But this is, perhaps, an evil that 
must alwavs be accounted for in a vast 
territorv like the United States and 
which, furthermore, may not be disso- 
ciated from the legitimate development 


1 more in some localities 
n of the Co 


new creed. 


vicarious 


OL a style upon virgin soil devoid of ci\ 


lized traditions of its own. 
Whether we 


tion be 


favor the sharp distin 
the terms Colonial and 
assuredly there is every op 
portunity for a decided opinion in either 
direction or 


tween 


Georgian 


whether we use the terms 
the definition of Co 
lomial architecture itself must remain the 
same and that type of building art must 


interchangeably, 


still retain the same origin Colonial 
architecture was at best a reproduc 
tion upon fresh ground, with at first 


almost hopelessly limited facilities, of the 
Iknglish architecture of the eighteenth 
century. If we consider in their due im 
portance the prevalence and cheapness of 
wood in this country when the cities were 
still few, the paucity of architects and 
fine builders, the still very strong cur 
rent of influence from England itself, 
and then also give proper credit to local 
effects due to a diversity of sources, e. ¢., 
Dutch influence in and about New York 
or Swedish influence centering in Phila 
delphia and along the Delaware, the pic 
ture achieves a little more of the stern 
reality, approximates more nearly the 
actual proportions of the courageous un 
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with [European training, ot 
master had been taught in Eng 
executed the work of the Colonial 


we find sufficient restraint, care and 


ers and occupants, 
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marriages and earthquakes, 
for purely 


be relied 


discussion 
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or 


for 
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, mieht be ited el lireet imdica 
tion ol he len lis] flues ( hn our “¢ irly 
hitecture But the American spirit 0 
cy ( ( ought ] utlet 1) thi 
rection also and produced as early 
1797 the first American attempt at archi 
tectural pubheation Phe writer wa 


who issued all told 
volume 


ere renamed later editions of his first 


hive oO IN 


worl Phere was a volume. entitled 
Rudiments ) Prcehileckure anothet 
alled The Practtcal THlouse Carpente) 
another The Builders’ Guide, and. still 


mother Practice of Architecture. In 
I816 he published 7he .tmertcan Build 

's Companion called “a svs 
tem of architecture particularly adapted 
to the present style of building, treating 
the 


/ He 


which he 


on practical geometry, 


counting the history 


origin of 


building, ot 


the tive orders of archite 


ture, of their particular parts and em 
bellishments, and of their apphieation, 
tlso very tully on i on plans and 
elevations of houses for both town and 
ountry, on churches, courthouse ct 
aon) hy isl Prames, hutter doo 
Ornice el e and surbase moult 
nes, architrave el cl lle was ob 
wus] ontrolled b the then very vel 
eral weakne Which |e men to print 
hicalt thre olume on the tith page but 
the first conscious attempt 
regularize the multifarious form ul 
cil 1) \met hen the eighteenth 
entu ended Benjamin stgns hh elt 
\rchitect nad | rpente ie there 1 . ‘ee 
( ure Coryie onsolation m the arrange 
ment OF The (| hich might be On 
trued to augur precedence for the arcl 
ect Mut \¢ im ed that the a 
thor mse] ould 1 e been at a lo 
Lo \ finall h) vhich f the nam he 
vould rather be known to posterit hi 


Benyamin’s writing 1s cat 
Wight 


: , i 1 
Pic out | tel \ Peter N1 holson, 


vick and others, whose efforts d t lhe 
i) LC omnia ar 


‘ 
eoinnil historicall ell as the 
prodigiou MICTCANE il) Cl cle vel ) 
ent throughout the country generall 
prompted the production of volumes re 


ry of communities an 
Detailed 


avoid the 


study Ol our pa { 


monuments 


1 
} 
I 


whi 
erved as 1tS impress, 


therefore of 
touched upon many of the old 
then and quality 
raduall apparent S 
finally, appear the first studies of the 
buildings, first i districts o1 


the older C1IS¢ later 


and 
necessity 
building Mnportance 


ICCA 


lr 


colonies in 


in the form of sep 


I 
arate mvestigations or monographs coy 
ering specific structures or groups \ 
general historical point of view i 
uppermost in these, and = the archi 


Ler ts 
ously 


seem to have been 


too seri 
their artisti 
Uphabets and distorting European forms 
to C1Ve time to the reproduction of 
laneuil Hall or Old South Church as 
direct and original inspirations from the 
very soil upon which they were foisting 
their misguided efforts 


occupied learning 


Presently the 
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ITEC 


hirst 
pearance ; 


“sketchy” drawings make their ap- 
crude plates, better engray 
ings, and an oceasional bit of text. Added 
impetus is then given to such studies by 


bodies of for 


men tormed the preset 
vation of historic monuments or rec 
ords or traditions, such as The Sons ot 


the Ameri 
Preser\ ation 


Revolution o1 
and [listoric 
Society. These bodies have taken it upon 
the old 
buildings, to convert others into mus« 
ums or national or municipal property, 
and finally to issue descriptive volumes, 
as for imstance that concerning the 
Phillipse Manor Hall at Yonkers, N. Y. 
Undoubtedly the best general work 
thus far published for the detailed study 
of Colonial architecture is the series of 
the 


the American 


can Scenic 


themselves to restore certain of 


articles and plates grouped under 
title we he Georgian Period,’ a Colle: 
tion of Papers Dealing with 


“Colomal” 
O? AV til Century 


Architecture im the 
nited States, together with References 
o Earlier Provincial and True Colonial 

This was published by the Amet 
\rchitect and Building News Com 
pany, first serially in its weekly period 
cal and later issued in twelve folios usu 
ally bound in three volumes, and con 
taining all told four hundred and fifty 
full page plates, half of which are meas 
ured drawings and half perspective 
sketches and photographic views, t 
eether with over five hundred miscellan 
eous illustrations in the text. Each part 
contains a certain quantity of text mate 
rial in the form of short articles by 
Claude F,. Bragdon, W. S. Wicks, A. B 
Bibb, Sylvester Baxter and a number of 
others, interlarded with appropriate 
smaller cuts of buildings and details not 
available in sufficient quality for repro 
duction in the plates. 

It is interesting to note that the words 
“Georgian Period” appear enclosed in 
quotation marks on the title pages for 
the various separate parts and that the 
word “Colonial” is similarly emphasized 
in the general volume title pages. It 
would seem that the Georgian-Colonial 
quarrel had been too momentous even 
for the editors of this important work to 
settle; so they literally drove the devil 
around the stump by quoting systemati- 


( 
t 
| 


ican 


TURAI 


RECORD 


cally now one now the other of the dis 
puted style names and adding the quali 
tying words “or Eighteenth Century 
Architecture.” They further maintained 
the broader title in the eighth part, which 
contains many English examples, notably 
from London and Dublin, the 
of the Georges. 


ot time 


some well known architects appear in 


t tik 


the list of modest persons whose nan 


are written after the words “measured 
and drawn by his list includes among 
many others the names of Frank = | 
Wallis, Claude Favette Brag lon, | Ie] 
don Deane, Pierre G Gulbranso1 


a 
Campbell, 
larence Gardner, 
, E. W. Donn, 
Hillman. ‘The whole series 
of plates was published during the years 
IS9S to 1902 and is now obtainable 
sixty dollars from the original publish 
ers. Some of the individual plates are of 
notable quality, not only as drawings, but 
historical material. We might cite 
in the first part the plate showing the 
entrance to the Old Meeting House at 


(George Polman, Wabhlte: 
J C lLlalden, (seorge ( 
Galenn Brown, | 
Ir., and C, ] 


S. Swales 


Lol 


as 


Sandown, N. H.; in the second part 
those of Christ Church at Alexandria, 
Va., the Old State House at Boston, the 


plate of mantels from the Hills and Mum 
ford Houses at Rochester, N. Y.: in the 
third part the sheet of details from the 
Morris House at Philadelphia and that 
containing a number of examples of 
Colonial fan, head and side lights: in the 
fourth part the plate showing the fram 
ing of the major roof trusses in the Old 
South Church; in the seventh part the 
plate of Salem porches and Salem door 
ways, and in the tenth part the drawings 
of the drawing room of the Bull Pringle 
House at Charleston, S. C. In the same 
fashion we might point out a number of 
other excellent examples which serve in 
great measure to carry through the gen 
eral high quality of the set. We lament 
the deficiency in plans and in sections; a 
number of small scale plans appear in the 
text illustrations, but it is our humble 
opinion that at least a small plan and a 
small section ought to be printed on 
every plate dealing with a whole build- 
ing. Additional construction drawings 
would also be of great interest. These 


THE 


points are mentioned simply to encour 
age a certain finality and thoroughness 
in all respects that should be character- 
istic of so exhaustive a work 

Not the least important matter in con 
nection with the Georgian Period is the 
fact that it was published under the gen 
eral editorship of William Rotch Ware, 
without question the most dignified figure 
in the teaching of architecture in this 
country, founder of two leading schools 
of architecture, at Columbia University 
and at the Massachusetts Institute of 
and surely the fundamental 
inspiration of all important 
founded in the United States. 


When the Ge 


| ( chnology ; 
schools 


rgian Period was begun 
the undertaking did indeed seem a for 
midable The direct or immediate 
that brought it into being seems 
to have been the unholy assault upon the 
“Bulfinch Front” of the old Massachu 
setts State House. When the work was 
finished at the end of four years’ effort, 


one, 


cause 


Professor Ware in his envoi regretted 
that it had not been published earlier 
in the nation’s architectural history by 


it least twenty years, because for lack of 
a similar guide and “througn the imper- 
fect understanding of the style which 
naturally grew out of this lack, the coun- 
try has ‘been endowed with a vast quan- 
tity of buildings intended to express the 
spirit of ‘old Colonial’ which, be 
cause of their ill-considered proportions 
and vulgar overdressing with applied or 
nament, are mere caricatures 
of the style.” 

Next in importance should be classed 
the fine publications of Corner and So 
derholtz and those of Frank FE. Wallis 
Corner and Soderholtz collaborated in 
two excellent series of plates, all from 
photographs and not accompanied by 
measured drawings, plans, or details of 
construction, while Crane and Soderholtz 
published a third series; since these all 


W ¢ rk - 


too often 


concern chiefly domestic architecture 
they will be mentioned later in their 
proper position. Mr. Frank FE. Wallis 


issued two volumes which served for a 
number of years as a constant mine of 
information for students, although fin- 
ally supplanted by The Georgian Period. 
His earlier volume, published at Boston 


ARCHITECTUKAL 


RECORD 85 
in ISS8, bears the title Old 
Architecture and Furniture ; 
volume, without 
Sixty plates. 


Colonial 
it is a folio 
letterpress, containing 
\n occasional copy is still 
to be found, but would probably bring 
a prohibitive price. The succeeding vol- 
ume, however, which was published in 
New York in 1895, is now easily ob- 
tainable. This is entitled American 
Irchitecture, Decoration and Furniture 
of the Eighteenth Century, a Collection 
of Measured Drawings and Sketches of 
Existing Work, with an addition of mod- 
ern work of the same period; it is like- 


wise a folio volume of fifty-two plates 
and its price to-day would be about 
seven dollars and a_é half. The 


first of these publications restricts itself 
to actual monuments, while the sec 
ond may be considered as striking an 
early keynote for the present high favor 
of the Colonial style of building The 
second of the volumes marked 
improvement upon its predecessor in 
draftsmanship and im bookmaking; the 
plates are clearer and the general treat 
ment of the volume is more useful for 
the designer. Actual measurements are 
hown, plans and better profiles are also 
given, A good suggestion 
the arrangement of several plates of 
mouldings all drawn to the same size; 
and a better one in the analytic draw- 
ings of furniture, a slightly rendered per- 
spective view being paralleled by an out- 
line elevation or an isometric drawing 
giving measurements. Sometimes the 
same end is met by a smaller key perspec- 
tive in corner. Unfortunately the 
scale is not always indicated and plans 
few. The introduction of orig- 
inal designs “of the same period” has 
further limited the value for present pur- 
poses of an otherwise very useful book. 
Mr. E. E. Soderholtz, this time without 
assistance, also published in Boston in 
1895 a good folio volume of sixty-six 
plates under the inclusive title Colonial 
Architecture and Furniture. This also 
concerns chiefly domestic work and shall 
be noted again. The same holds true of 
Chandler’s Colonial Architecture of 
Maryland, Pennsylvania and Virginia. 
This brief list exhausts the field of 
the general works on Colonial architec- 


Was a 


appears in 


one 


are too 











I l available at 
ertall pl ices local or state accounts, 
usually chietly historical or biographical 
or purely ecclesiastical, but m most cases 
of minor value for the practitioner be 
ause of poor illustrations or lack of ce 
uils There are a few and fortunately) 
Pair rood volumes at voted exclusivel\ 


wmber re 


1] 
£” MOCLIV 1 


counting the 


stories of the homes. But 
Ol general works there is a dearth. W<¢ 
need more and largel plates of measured 
details; above ll, careful sections of 
buildings and sections and_ profiles of 
mouldings and other ornamental details 
The rich field of our Colomal wo 
should be written up thoroughly and 
nally, so that the record may be con 
sidered an authoritative and exhaustive 
on Phere should be monographs on all 
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from town to town after the manner of the 
itinerant portrait 
onial days. 


‘Limners” of earlier Col- 


“DPD. D.,”’ on December 24, 1806, adver- 
tised: 
‘To Merchants and others of New York 


‘If any person wishes to have any Dwell 


ing or Store House built by contract in 
this city, please direct a line to D. D. 
No. 169 Broadway, New York, where all 


applications will be received, and satisfac- 
tory information will be 


and Elovations 


also, Plans 
drawn suit 


One quarter of con- 


given- 
(sic) will be 


able to the applicant. 


tract money will be taken in Dry Goods 
Groceries and satisfactory security will 
be given for performance. 
“N.B. No applications will be received 


1 9 


after the 10th of January, 1807. 

One important circumstance in connec- 
ion with the unprofitable state of architec- 
ture that prevailed in the early nineteenth 
century, after taking into account the gen- 
eral practice by builders of 
signs for buildings they 


to erect, and which the 


furnishing de- 
were called upon 
Brethren may have 
attempted to stop, was the buying and sell- 
ing of second-hand plans and details. On 
January 19, 1804, “A gentleman 
tention it was to have built a 
this city, but who has since 


whose in- 
house in 
relinquished his 
design,’ addressed an advertisement in the 
New York Evening Post “to gentlemen 
who intend to build, and to Master Build- 
ers,” in which he offered a plan of a house 
for sale. The plans had 
“one of the most eminent architects in 
England, Mr. John Yenn, of the board of 
works, architect to the King, etc., etc.,” 
and were for a house of twenty-five feet 
front and contained “all the modern im- 
provements in domestic architecture which 
are in houses of the present day, of that 
dimension in London.” The architectural 
plans were described by the seller as fol- 
lows: 

“The plan is on fourteen sheets of royal 
paper (!!) for four stories, containing the 
basement with its offices, the principal, bed- 
chamber, 


been made by 


and attic floors, the elevations 
for front and rear, 


scale, with the 


the door-case on a large 
cornice, frieze, architrave, 
base, capital, impost and archivolt mould- 
ings in their full and proper size; drawings 
for the iron balconies, cornice full size for 
the front of the house, and two drawings 
showing the manner of finishing the inside 
of the doors and windows, all complete for 
the workmen.” 

Of course, buiiders must have been ad- 
mitted to the Workshop, for a_ search 
through the New York directory for the 


ARCHITECTURAL 


RECORD. 


year 1803 
time but 


shows that there were at t 
four architects to be found in 
New York, and of these four but one, 
Weeks of 


Levi 


Harrison street, was an architect 


and nothing more. Two were builders, 
Joseph Baird, also of Harrison. street, 
was a builder and architect, and Edward 


Probyn, of 


224 William was an 


architect and builder. One certain Samuel 


Street. 


Clark, who announced himself as an arch 
itect and kept his 
Broadway, corner of Reed 
building that was occupied at the same time 
by his brother, Alex. Clark, 

as well and also a | 


grocer, shop at 228 


who 
yuilder. 
Perhaps these four architects were mem- 
bers of the society and the list would prob 
ably have been enlarged by the addition of 
John McComb, who was one of the earliest 


Was a 
grocer 


Americans to realize and attempt to 
put into practice what he _ often re 
ferred to as the more dignified “ar 


chitectural point of view.” Eventually 


1e took an active organizing the 


would undoubt 


part in 


later art societies and he 


edly have had a hand in the organizatiot 
and management of the Workshop. I: 
deed, while searching for additional infor 


was told by a 
member of the McComb family that a cer- 


mation about the society, I 


tificate of membership in the society made 
out to John McComb had been in existence 
several years ago, and it may still be found 

The list of men—outside of 


who could qualify as members of an archi- 


amateurs 


tectural society was not a large one in old 
New York, and yet some extremely impor- 
tant men, of whom 
doubtedly may be 


information un- 
found, but pitifully little 
of which has as yet. been 
worked for the 
New York City. 


much 


uncovered, 
architectural betterment of 

Of these, Joseph F. Man- 
gin, a French architect, has received far 
too little credit for his contributions to 
\merican architecture as a whole. A splen- 
did draughtsman and an excellent de- 
signer, he would have qualified for mem- 
bership in any architectural society, “antik”’ 
or modern. 

The only wonder in the history of the 
Brethren of the Workshop of Vitruvius 
is that this interesting society had not been 
discovered by some architectural historian 
long before I came across the brief mem- 
orials that remain of it in copies of a New 
York paper printed considerably more than 
a hundred years ago. As the earliest so- 
ciety of architects in America of which 
any record exists, it is of undoubted inter- 
est and even, in a way, of historical im- 
portance. 


RAwson W. HaAppon 





